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A GOVERNED WORLD 


_ American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 
lowing as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and proposals have 
the approval of the World’s Court League, the American Institute of International Law, and practically every 


constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universal] 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

IIl. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre- 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE NET VALUE OF THE POPE’S 
APPEAL 


7 HE letter of Pope Benedict, under date of August 1, 
addressed “To the leaders of the belligerent peo- 
ples,” is a worthy political aspiration cast in the form of 
an ecclesiastical rhapsody. The political formula pre- 
sented consists of five proposals, namely: First, “the 
simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments,” 
that “the moral force of right” may be substituted for 
the “material force of arms”; second, the “institution 
of arbitration,” with “penalties” for a nation that re- 
fuses “either to submit a national question to arbitra- 
tion or to accept its decision”; third, “true liberty and 
community of the seas”; fourth, “complete and re- 
ciprocal condonation”; fifth, “reciprocal restitution of 
the territory at present occupied.” The Pope’s assump- 
tion that he is still “common father of the faithful” 
sounds strange to non-Catholic Christian and especially 
to non-Christian ears. It is this which lends an eccle- 
siastical bias to the utterance. It is this ecclesiastical 
squint thet enables His Holiness to preserve his “per- 
fect impartiality toward all belligerents,” to find solace 
in such a phrase as “to do all the good possible,” to ex- 
pect the nations now at each others’ throats, and as now 
constituted, to “obtain in the future generations a splen- 
did name of pacificators,” and to ignore the non-Chris- 
tian peoples of the world. 

There is little to criticise in the formula submitted ; 
but we wish there had been more attention given to the 
principles of justice, to the faith of peoples, to the free 
consent of the governed, to the inviolability of con- 
tracts, to the rights and duties of States small and 
great, and to the intolerable wrongs which began and 
which have intensified the war which the Pope appro- 
priately calls “a useless massacre.” A grim fact con- 
stituting a just basis of criticism, we believe, is that no 
such attempt was made by any great religious body, 
outside the Quakers, three, five, twenty years ago, when 
there would have been some hope of the acceptance of 
such principles, and when the American Peace Society 
was almost frantically trying to convince an unwilling 
world of the great need. That was the time for Chris- 
tian statesmanship. Even if the church had failed in 
its immediate aim, it would have been in position to 
speak with an authority now unfortunately denied to it. 

But the Pope has rendered to the world an incalcu- 
lable service. His letter has greatly, if indirectly, 
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served the purposes of the Russian democracy, nipped 
in the bud certain sickly plants nursed by malcontent 
obstructionists in this country, and opened the way for 
an ending of the war. This is true not because of 
things said in the letter, but because of the letter itself. 
The letter, cordially disapproved among the Entente 
Allies, has drawn from one of those allies a reply that 
casts into oblivion the all too familiar ambitions for 
punitive damages, for the partition of empires, for sel- 
fish, exclusive, and self-defeating zollvereins, a reply 
that puts clearly to the fore the equal rights of all peo- 
ples, self-government, and the privileges of unrestricted 
economic development for all. In short, the President 
of the United States has supplied the deficiencies of the 
Pope’s letter, clarified conspicuously the rights and du- 
ties of States, encouraged immeasurably the new Rus- 
sian democracy, and given clear definition to aims for 
which the young men of America will willingly go forth 
to serve, and if need be to die. No longer is there any 
necessity for a people’s council for democracy and 
“terms of peace,” for the terms of peace, clear to some 
of us from the start, are on the table. They were ad- 
dressed to the Pope, but they cannot fail to reach the 
German people, and to hasten the extension of that 
German popular government with which we and our 
associates will gladly negotiate. The gateway to a world 
peace is unlocked. The German people can open it 
when they will. 

We all owe a debt of deep gratitude to Pope Bene- 
dict XV for furnishing to President Wilson the oppor- 
tunity of phrasing crystal clear the issues now before 
the peoples. This may have been the motive with which 
His Holiness went about the business. In any event, 
the result has been a net encouragement to war-ridden 
and war-weary Europe. 

The psychological influence, too, has already been 
very real. Not since the sinking of the Lusitania has 
any single event been so talked of. Peace has been on 
the front page of the papers as never before since the war 
began. In consequence of the Pope’s first proposal, the 
aims behind the calling of the First Hague Conference 
have been rehabilitated, for those aims related primarily 
to the limitation of armaments. The principle of arbi- 
tration so prominently to the fore in the agenda of both 
Hague Conferences has been brought again to the atten- 
tion of the nations in his second proposal. The Decla- 
ration of London is suggested anew by the reference to 
the freedom of the seas. It is no small matter that one 
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so powerful among so many has, even if a bit tardily, 
seen something of the light by which the feet of men 
will yet be led in the ways of international sense and 
had the great courage to speak boldly of it. 





THE NEXT STEP TOWARD PEACE 


11E point that we have reached, now that President 

Wilson’s reply to the Pope has been presented to 
the world, accepted virtually unanimously by the major- 
ity of nations that constitute the Entente, and, it is to 
be hoped, adequately reviewed by the peoples of the 
Central Powers, is summed up in two sentences from 
that note: “We cannot take the word of the present 
rulers of Germany unless explicitly supported 
by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
the German people themselves as the other peoples of 
the world would be justified in accepting. . . We 
must await some new evidence of the purposes of the 
great peoples of the Central Powers.” 

We are told that this does not necessarily imply the 
overthrow of the Hohenzollerns and revolution in Ger- 
many. We are further warned that Germany—mean- 
ing presumably the German government—will attempt 
to stage a moving but unsubstantial drama of internal 
politics that will give the appearance of the expression 
of the will of the people, while in reality merely sub- 
serving the concealed purposes of autocracy. The “new 
evidence,” then, is not supposed necessarily to be the 
establishment of a German Republic, and yet we are 
warned against accepting evidence of anything short of 
this to be given in the near future. Verily, there is left 
but a narrow pathway by which the German people may 
find their way towards peace? Whether they can find 
and follow this path remains to be seen, and how it will 
be done, if done, it is useless to attempt to predict. 
There is, however, one fact that is worthy of consider- 
ation by this country and all the Allies at this junc- 
ture—-that is, that until the German people lose com- 
plete faith in their own government, they will never 
abandon that government for the tender mercies of their 
friends the enemy. 

Two ways now present themselves by which to cause 
the German people to lose faith in the present govern- 
ment, and so bring them to modify it to the point essen- 
tial for the future well-being of organized society. We 
are today, in a sense, at the divergence of these ways. 
Soon, if not immediately, we must decide which is to be 
taken. One of these ways is the old, obvious one of 
crushing victory. The other is the more enlightened 
way of the spirit of international good faith and coop- 
By crushing victory, if such be possible, we 


eration. 
may “teach” the German people that their faith in mili- 
tarism, junkerdom, and a treacherous and faithless au- 
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tocracy is mistaken. But such teaching, besides being 
costly to the teacher, is doubtful in its eventual success. 
“Be righteous, or die!” will win many temporary con- 
verts, but it is not recognized by enlightened people as 
permanently effectual. 

Yet this path to peace is inevitable, unless we choose 
to take a better way. ‘There is no foundation for an) 
belief that the Allies will stop short of conclusive and 
crushing victory unless some quicker course is taken 
which renders that victory unnecessary. And President 
Wilson has pointed out beyond dispute that this must 
be directed towards the German people themselves. 

It is, then, our task to hasten peace by the adoption of 
such a course, by the interposition at this point of the 
active spirit of international good faith and coopera- 
tion, by not crushing, but convincing, the German peo- 
ple. We have to deal, it must be remembered, with a 
people who have been educated to believe that their mas- 
ters are all-powerful, and that the enemy are a set of 
thieves, liars, and hypocrites. We cannot win the faith 
and cooperation of such a people by any easy means. 
Our 


Our purposes must 


The proof of our good will must be indisputable. 
guarantees must be unquestionable. 
he crystal clear. We need give no more than we ask; 
but we cannot avoid any opportunity to make the fair- 
ness of that bargain apparent to the most prejudiced 
German of those who truly desire world peace and in- 
ternational justice. 

Were we to present to the German people proposals 
for future peace which, while certainly stating our own 
rights in a society of nations, yet stated as clearly Ger- 
man, Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish rights, and our 
intention to protect these, we would go in that moment 
farther towards undermining German autocracy and 
militarism than we would at the end of years of con- 
flict by the crushing of German armies. Norman An- 
gell has recently come forward with tentative proposals 
of this sort. Concerning these, there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to their adequacy, but at least they 
furnish an illustration of the sort of proposals that are 
meant. These are: 

1. The new society of nations which the Allies con- 
stitute will stand for the valid rights of a peaceful, law- 
abiding Germany as much as of those of a Belgium or 
a Servia, and will pledge themselves to protect not only 
the small state from aggression, but the great as well. 

2. The Allies will not attempt to remedy one wrong 
by creating another, in Austria or elsewhere. They are 
prepared to accept such modifications of the old concep- 
tions of sovereignty and independence as may be neces- 
sary in order to make a real society of nations workable, 
and the freedom of one state compatible with the wel- 
fare of another. 

3. A Germany or an Austria that is prepared to ac- 
cept the obligations—freedom for subject peoples, lim- 
itations of armaments, or what not—which attach to 
membership in the new international society, will also 
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be accorded its privileges: equality of economic oppor- 
tunity in areas that have in the past been the cause of 
dissension, access to the sea, economic right of way 
through foreign territory. 


It is our opinion that these proposals do not in them- 
selves constitute a sufficiently lucid and unquestionable 
exposition of an Allied sense of fairness towards a de- 
luded people. The doubts inbred by continued inten- 
sive education on the part of the German government, 
the prejudices, the tendency to burst out in occasional 
Hassgesinge, the blind bitterness of sufferings already 
experienced, demand a clearer and more minutely ex- 
plicative statement of Allied purposes. But these may 
be said to be a model or first draft of the sort of “peace 
terms” that would bring peace, not with the German 
government, but, as President Wilson has indicated his 
desire to do, with the German people. They imply no 
more than we have already offered by way of compro- 
mise, or at least implied in our offers. Their advantage 
is that they destroy, or tend to destroy, the suspicion 
of ulterior motives by a frank statement of “what the 
German people are going to get out of it.” 

President Wilson has said that we have no quarrel 
with the German people, that we regard them as our 
friends, that we wish only to rid the world, of which 
they, too, are members, of policies and powers that are 
inimical to the future peace of the world. He is not 
the man who has gone thus far, if he believes that these 
mere statements alone will arouse the German people. 
He knows, if he knows that “peace should rest upon 
the rights of peoples, not of governments,” that now 
a new step in the work that he has promoted must 
be taken, and that that step must be to act upon 
the truth of the statements relative to the German 
people that he has thus far made. If they are our 
friends, we must provide for our friends, persuade our 
friends of our friendship, remove their doubts about us. 
If we have no quarrel with them, we must make it clear 
to them that we are ready to extend them the helpful 
hand of international friendship and good will, to pro- 
vide for their future, to make them a respected and 
equal member of our society. If we say to them that 
we are going to take away from them the government 
which for years they have regarded with loyalty and 
love, under which they have grown and prospered, and 
in which they at present are forced to believe as their 
mainstay against a narrowing circle of threatening ene- 
mies—if we are to take this from them, we must, in- 
deed, promise them something to take its place, and give 
them benign and unmistakable assurance of our honest 
intention to keep our promise. 

This is our next step, unless we choose to disregard it 
and to go on towards ruthless, agonizing “victory” on 
the field of battle. We believe firmly that this choice 


is no more clear to us than it is to President Wilson at 
this moment. We believe that only the blindness, igno- 
rance, or prejudices of those with whom he must co- 
operate, and the unawakeness of those whom he, as 
leader of a nation, must represent, prevent him from 
taking this step. He cannot act alone. His acts and 
words must, as they have in the past, ring true to the 
better impulses of the great majority of America’s citi- 
zens before they can be expressed. He cannot act with 
the ease and irresponsibility with which an excited gath- 
ering of radicals utters its pronunciamentos. Upon 
the clear vision and honest intentions of public opinion 
in the mass his ability to seize any given opportunity to 
a great degree depends. If we would see, at this part- 
ing of the ways, the right path chosen, the path of en- 
lightenment ; if we would have the choice made ere the 
opportunity for it is gone, the realization of our desires 
depends in an equal measure upon us. As we meet with 
understanding each new step taken; as we do our part 
in clearing the way of prejudice, bitterness, obstinate 
concentration on a military victory alone, we shall be 
taking the most direct means to an early peace com- 
patible with the needs of all the nations and with the 
future establishment of government between, by, and 
for the nations. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE RHINE 


peg still in office as Premier of France, M. 

Ribot publicly declared that the allegations of 
Chancellor Michaelis were false in indicating that 
France has at present desires of conquest or will demand 
for protective purposes the much-discussed “boundary 
of the left bank of the Rhine.” The ex-Premier stated 
clearly that the Chancellor was wilfully deceived in 
believing anything of the kind. “We are not follow- 
ing a policy of conquest and enslavement; that is not 
French politics.” This M. Ribot knew, and Herr 
Michaelis may know it from him. But it recalls 
slightly the old story of “Don’t you know that a dog that 
wags its tail never bites?” The answer is familiar: 
“Yes ; you know it and I know it, but does the dog know 
it?” 

In other words, the German Chancellor has since that 
time had substantial proof that Cabinets are sometimes 
changed overnight, and Premiers with them. It is not 
so much what M. Ribot declared or did not declare, but 
what France is thinking, and there are signs that she has 
not yet abandoned all thoughts of a possible “restora- 
tion” of far more than Alsace-Lorraine—a “restora- 
tion,” in fact, that would all but duplicate the French 
Empire of 1810, which followed the Rhine from Basle 
north to Wesel, and thence ran northeast across the Elbe 
to Liibeck Bay. “The Rhine boundary,” says a Paris 
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correspondent of T'he Christian Science Monitor, “is 
occupying French public opinion far more than is per- 
haps realized abroad.” This writer goes on to call at- 
tention to the set of resolutions drawn up by such men 
as Professor Aulard, M. Sembat, and M. Gustave Hervé, 
and given publicity and approval by M. Albert Milhaud 
in his journal Le Rappel. 

The argument of these members of the Radical Party 
is based on the declaration that France may never feel 
safe again from attack by Prussia unless by the Rhine 
boundary it is secured from a northern invasion by way 
of Belgium and Luxembourg. M. Milhaud’s most sig- 
nificant statement is this: 

I know M. Charpentier (vice-president of the Radical 
and Radical Socialist Party, but at variance with many 
of its members on this point) will reply that tomorrow 
Europe will no longer be subjected to the present danger 
and that she will be protected by an international 
gendarmerie which, better than any frontier, will assure 
our security. This is possible, but how can we be cer- 
tain of it? As long as Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are not protected from invasion, we shall our- 
selves be directly threatened. 

This is significant because it is a direct assault upon 
the fundamental hope of humanity at the present time. 
That hope is in such a conclusion of the war as will en- 
able justice to be done in the world through the estab- 
lishment of relations of mutual international confidence 
and respect. If that hope is futile, as M. Milhaud’s 
cynicism would have us believe, then why look for peace ? 
What avail would it be? Does he imagine that inter- 
national relations based on fear and distrust will be any 
better than they have been for the last hundreds and 
thousands of years? Does he hope that his Rhine 
boundary will keep out Germany any better than his 
present one did? Says another writer, in the Paris 
Temps: 

The attempt of Germany has failed; will German 
secret diplomacy win what she has failed to obtain by 
force of arms? It depends on whether we insure at 
last the security of our country, and erect an effective 
barrier between Germany and ourselves and our allies. 
Is it too much to ask, after the suffering and the ruin of 
six invasions in the course of a century and a half? 

The answer is, of course, that it is—far too much. 
It is too much to ask that a new era shall be ushered in 
with the same loathsome auspices that brought to all 
past eras the fruits of their sowing. French Radicals 
and many others fail to recognize the unmistakable sign 
of these times—that is, that the day has come when 
mankind to be safe must put down barriers; to prevent 
treachery they must trust their neighbors; to insure the 
rights of their friends they must respect the rights of 
their unfriends, if not of their enemies; to bring peace 
to the world they must cease to expect and prepare for 
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war. If this is too high a moral stand for the world to 
take, then it must take a lower stand than it has taken 
since the Dark Ages. We have gone too far with in- 
vention, with commerce, with finance, with diplomacy, 
with war to permit us any longer to mingle amity and 
shrewdness, frankness and suspicion, peace and hostility. 
The step before us is towards international organization 
of justice and the government of the world. There is 
no step back, only an abyss. If we falter now—if we 
permit the influence of any such direful figments of 
imagination as the Spectre of the Rhine—we shall come 
close to earning the woe that will betide us. There is a 
sterner lesson than the present one waiting for us if we 
cannot learn from this. 


THE RISING TIDE 


N SPITE of the wild destruction on the western front, 

the debacle in the region around Riga, and the kill- 
ings north of Triest, the tide of the sea of peace has 
reached its lowest ebb and turned, we believe, on the 
flood. From a military point of view, the war has been 
won by the Entente Allies. It is now only a matter of 
time. The resources of the enemies of the Central 
Powers are too great for any other interpretation of the 
situation. The Germans are wise enough to know this; 
of that none can doubt. It is for this reason that we 
hear so much of peace, especially out of Central Europe. 

The first great encouraging evidence that this is so 
was revealed in the German Reichstag Thursday, July 
19, when the German Chancellor accepted and recom- 
mended the following five conditions of peace: 


1. The re-establishment of the original boundaries of the 
German Empire as they were when the war began, and the 
restoration of the German colonies captured in the war, or 
at least territorial adjustment on this basis; 

2. A guarantee against political domination, and economic, 
and financial or other exploiting monopolies of weak coun- 
tries by strong nations; 

8. A guarantee against boycotts or excommunications of 
strong nations by other strong nations or groups of nations; 

4. A guarantee of the freedom of the seas from national 
armed vessels and from the menace of national fortifica- 
tions ; 

5. An international organization of a juridical and legally 
limited character to render these guarantees effective. 


Of these five requisites, only the first and last will be 
capable of adjustment in the treaty of peace. The 
guarantees demanded under two, three, and four are 
really guarantees against abnormal political processes 
which may occur at any time, and which, therefore, re- 
quire for their treatment the fixed and continuous regu- 
lation of an international body having the necessary 
jurisdiction and powers for such regulation. 

It seemed to us at the time, therefore, that the Ger- 
man peace conditions could have been met if the bellig- 
erent nations had seen their way to agree upon the mat- 
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ter of the boundaries of the central European allies 
and upon the establishment of some form of an interna- 
tional directorate after the war, which directorate would 
have jurisdiction to regulate, by its conciliative action 
and persuasive force, the various forms of monopoly, 
boycott, and excommunication to which nations and 
groups of nations under the present system may subject 
each other and which are certain, in the long run, to 
result in war. 

The agreement upon some form of an international 
directorate should come first, as it seems to us; for once 
this were agreed upon, the question of boundaries—in- 
deed, most of the really dangerous international ques- 
tions—would, because of the establishment of such a 
directorate, become less important, and therefore easier 
of settlement. 

But the point we would especially emphasize here is 
that on that July day Germany was seeking peace. 

Principles relative to the external policy of the 
United States were first definitely stated by the Presi- 
dent in his address to the Senate, January 22, 1917, 
when he declared that the United States would enter 
into an agreement for the organization of the society 
of nations that should provide for the direction of the 
external activities and relationships of the nations, “not 
only by a balance of power, but by a community of 
power”; this international community of power being 
organized so that there shall be an “equality of rights” 
among the nations and “a common participation in a 
common benefit”; so that there shall be a “free, con- 
stant, unthreatened intercourse of nations,” with “free- 
dom of the seas,” and, “so far as practicable, a direct 
outlet,” for each nation “to the great highways of the 
sea”; and that the international community—indeed, 
each nation—-shall recognize and accept the self-evident 
truth that “governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


‘ 


All of this meant to us then, and means to us now, 
that the “community of power” of the society of nations 
must be organized so that the directing body of persons 
constituted and delegated by the nations shall have only 
advisory and conciliative functions for legislative, judi- 
eial, and administrative purposes, especially respecting 
such matters as may be common to all nations or beyond 
the competency of any one nation. ‘The final and con- 
trolling voice in such an international directive body 
must, of course, be that of an assembly representative 
of the nations and their peoples. “Freedom of the 
seas” must mean the abolition of the construction or use 
by individual nations of armored or armed vessels or 
shore fortifications, and the control of the high seas and 
of international straits, canals, and rivers by the inter- 
national directive body. 
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It is reasonable to assume that some means must be 
provided that peoples unskilled in the art of self-govern- 
ment shall be educated in that art. Hence jurisdiction 
over unskilled peoples for the purpose of educating them 
as rapidly and fully as possible in the art must remain 
permissible by the single State if internationalization 
of such jurisdiction prove impossible, and providing, of 
course, that the guardian nation recognize itself in each 
case as trustee and agent of the people governed; and, 
providing further, that such nation does not use its 
fiduciary position to obtain or maintain a monopoly or 
undue preference as respects the internal or external 
trade of the people or the internal development of the 
country; and, finally, each trusteeship shall be recog- 
nized by the nation as diminishing in proportion as the 
skill of the people in self-government increases and as 
ending when such skill is obtained. Some such pro- 
vision will have to be worked out to cover cases like the 
Philippines, Central Africa, and other colonial “pos- 
sessions.” 

But here again the movement for peace is seen to be 
The President of the United States, 
especially since January last, has been doing all that is 
humanly possible to establish peace upon a just and last- 
ing basis. 


very much alive. 


The President’s note to the Pope, commented upon 
elsewhere in these columns, contains these promising 
and fateful words—promising because not inconsonant 
with principles already substantially agreed to by the 
Germans, fateful because upon their actual acceptance 
or rejection depend the most vital interests of the world: 

“They (the American people) believe that peace should 
rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of Govern- 
ments, their equal right to freedom and security and self- 
government and to a participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world—the German people, 


of course, included, if they will accept equality and not seck 
domination.” 


The italics in this quotation are, of course, ours. Out 
of these words we gather the hope that the tide of peace 
is at last on the flood; for we do not forget that democ- 
racy is no stranger to German peoples. We do not 
forget that democratic revolutions have taken place 
among the Germans heretofore. The German docility 
to dictating rulers so familiar to us of today is a plant 
of most recent growth. It seems quite reasonable to us 
that out of the rich heritage of the German past the 
people of that land will come to welcome “equality” 
and cease to “seek domination.” 

For these reasons we are inclined to credit the report 
that other German peace terms have recently been re- 
ceived here through a neutral country, and that the 
terms are substantially as follows: 

The restoration of Belgium and Northern France, to be 


paid for out of the sale of Germany's colonies to Great 
Britain, Alsace and Lorraine to be independent States. 
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Trieste to be a free port. 

Serbia and Rumania to be restored and Serbia to have a 
port on the Adriatic. 

The Balkan question and the status of Turkey to be sub- 
jects for negotiations. 

Disarmament an international policy. 

Freedom of the seas, with Great Britain in control of the 
English Channel until the projected tunnel is built between 
Dover and Calais. 


In any event, the upshot of the present situation is 
that peace is the great and growing demand of that 
portion of the German Empire with whom we are not at 
war, with whom we agree we are waiting to negotiate, 
with whom “we have no quarrel,” with whom we have 
no feeling except “one of sympathy and friendship,” and 
who will yet govern their governors and open the way 
for negotiation and peace—the German people. 





HILLS OF DIFFICULTY 


F Civilization seems at last headed out of the City of 

Destruction, it still has its pack on its back, and hills 
of difficulty and valleys of humiliation are before it. 
No man knows just what changes are to take place 
within the Central Powers. The strength of the liberal 
forces making for what we call democracy in Germany 
remains for us an unknown quantity. None can yet 
foretell if there is to be a military defeat of the central 
dynasties such as was administered to France at Sedan 
in September, 1870, to be foliowed by that worst of all 
brands of peace, namely, a dictated peace; or if, remem- 
bering the failures at Vienna in 1815, and at Berlin in 
1878, men shall fashion out of the present chaos a ra- 
tional method of living together on the basis of simple 
justice, and learn at last how to conduct their interna- 
tional business as now they conduct their personal rela- 
tions within States. 

The Germans are being told that the United States 
is dictating to them what manner of government they 
must set up; in the language of the Lokalanzeiger, “Mr. 
Wilson does not intend to give us liberty, 
but to deprive us of liberty to arrive at our own de- 
cisions.” This is a tune played by many of the mili- 
tarized German papers. And the situation has to be 
met, wisely if possible. Our own personal view is that, 
while the success of our allied armies might wring from 
the proud Germans an acquiescence at this point, such 
surgery is not necessary for the reason that Mr. Wilson 
has never proposed that the present German government 
must be overthrown, only that it must be vouched for by 
the German people. That is the nub of the whole mat- 
ter, and needs to be understood, especially in Central 
Europe. 

It is not understood in America, that seems clear. 
The Socialists understand the President to be preaching 
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revolution for Germany,and they have been quick to take 
it as a cue for preaching a real revolution here. Revolu- 
tion is openly discussed and seriously proposed by a 
number of our radicals. Some claim to take their stand 
with the Socialists of Italy, who have from the start 
been opposed to the present war. They find food for 
their hopes in the Social Democratic Party of Russia, 
and in the Socialist groups of various neutral nations. 
Class distinctions, “upper,” “middle,” “lower,” “capi- 
talist,” “labor,” are more and more clearly drawn. The 
press committee of the Boston Socialist Party wrote, on 
the 16th of August, a letter to the Boston Journal, in 
which appear these words: 


There is but one way to secure peace—the workers of all 
countries must unite against their exploiters, not with them 
against the workers of other countries. Militarism cannot 
destroy militarism. Only a struggle against all militarism 
ean solidify the workers of the world into a powerful body. 
Only a revolution can overthrow the German Kaiser and de- 
stroy German militarism or bring a halt to the militarism of 
other countries. Revolution is the only road to peace, to 
socialism and the welfare of humanity. 

This is where the Socialists stand. 

All this doctrine seems strange in the light of the 
fact that the President proposes no revolution for Ger- 
many or any one else, and of the further fact that the 
United States is in the present war by its own voluntary 
choice. No act has been performed, no step taken ex- 
cept by the representatives of the people. The path of 
the revolutionist in the United States will be no easy 
course. 

Beyond our borders lie those far greater difficulties 
of Central Africa, of the future of the Ottoman Empire, 
Democracy in Japan and in China. How shall the non- 
Teuton peoples accept the values in German energy, 
thoroughness, and discipline, without themselves becom- 
ing impregnated with that intolerable will to power 
which shall leave the world again poor indeed? We are 
not past the dangers of a weak and temporary truce, of 
blighting hatreds following in the wake of war, of a 
truculent press playing wildly upon the patriotic pas- 
sions of willing men, of an irrational religious bigotry 
blocking the way to a just settlement of the intricate 
questions relating to Poland, Palestine, the Italian prov- 
inces, Rumanian unity, and Armenia. The nations 
have Apollyon yet to meet. 

Somehow the Germans must set themselves to the 
task of ceasing to talk peace as if they were victors. 
They must come out into the open with their plans for 
conquered territories, forget their bunkum about might 
and world domination, recognize the foolishness of the 
Chancellor’s charge that Great Britain is trying to en- 
slave Germany, stop their secret intrigues, and culti- 
vate a little more assiduously the well-nigh forgotten 
grace of humility. If only they will read the Presi- 
dent’s reply to the Pope with a small part of the intel- 
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ligence and efficiency that they put into the prosecution 
of war, they will discern a real opportunity to do a mag- 
nanimous thing at last, and win back a little of the re- 
spect of the rest of the world. 

As for ourselves, we can warm up the sources of toler- 
ance, spread before ourselves dispassionately as possible 
the facts concerning our international relations, and 
behave ourselves as well as we can. We may recall from 
time to time that we have no designs upon the map of 
Europe, that we are officially concerned primarily with 
the defence of our own rights, and the establishment of 


a peace that will stick. We are at war by act of the 


Government which we have set up and which we are in 
duty bound to support. We have got to see it through. 
There is no turning back. The war must be made to 
mean something bigger than the world has yet visual- 
ized. To miss that would be the supreme catastrophe 
of time. As says the author of “The Menace of Peace”: 
“A compromise would be the betrayal of the peoples of 
every nation. If the war end in universal eva- 
sion, if the race refuse its hour of great decision, then 
downward, into long and impenetrable darkness, we 
shall surely go.” 





OUR HOPE IN THE GREAT STRATEGY 


HE declaration of the hope of the nations for the 

future peace of the world embodied in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the address before South Carolina 
Friends, delivered by Secretary Arthur Deerin Call on 
August 8, is amply substantiated in the message of the 
President of the United States to the Pope, given to the 
press of America on August 28. In his address, which 
readers will find on another page of this issue, Secretary 
Call said: 


The rights of States and the duties of States are re- 
ciprocally and forever related. Let us advertise these 
high purposes at the front of all our struggles, and we 
shall have adopted the grand strategy, because by such 
means we shall have strengthened the Teuton demo- 
cratic opposition to the military clique within Germany, 
and will thus have made more easily possible the free 
Germany with which we agree we could negotiate. We 
shall then have employed the best of our “resources to 
bring the government of the German Empire to terms 
and end the war.” 


This restatement of the incontrovertible truth em- 
bodied in the Fifth Article of the “Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations” (see the first page of this 
issue) was to be most conclusively supported three weeks 
later by the words of our President, quoted in the sec- 
ond column of page 260 from his answer to the Pope. 

It is not remarkable that, of these two statements of 
this nation’s hope for the future, the one should so 
clearly have echoed the other, for both are straight from 
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what is in all truth and honesty the heart of the peace 
problem as America sees it. There are weighty sub- 
sidiary problems to be considered in due time, vexing 
mainly through the errors and misconceptions of diplo- 
matists long dead and buried ; but the great problem, to 
which these words point the path of solution, is that 
justice may yet be established as between nations, and 
that a declaration of independence from statecraft quo 
ante may be drawn up and become forever the law and 
practice in international relations. As those problems 
of boundary, sovereignty, trade rights, and armament 
are solved in the light of this one great solution of in- 
ternational relations, we may have hope of their endur- 
ing quality. We need no longer labor in the dark in 
our diplomacy, no longer putter and procrastinate in 
the mazes of international “cumber and entanglements.” 





They were two Frenchmen evidently of the working 
class, discussing the affairs of the world at large in a 
Washington street car. When talk fell upon diplo- 
matists and their ways, such as even an humble working- 
man may read of in the daily papers, one of the two de- 
livered himself forcefully on the subject. “I know 
these ambassador fellows,” quotha; “Je crois bien qu’ils 
sont tous de cafards!”—“they’re a lot of cockroaches.” 
It may be said that the name of the humble denizen of 
the wooden sink and the lead pipe is, in French slang, 
equivalent to “tell-tale” and “sneak.” The fact that this 
enlightened citizen would so characterize what is to be 
known thus far of international diplomacy has a signi- 
ficance that he who runs may read. Indeed, one may go 
far with this confidentially expressed opinion, for it may 
be said that the peace of the world for future generations 
will rest on our ability tomorrow to see to it that there 
remain no cafards in the foreign offices of the nations of 
the world, nor anywhere else where the material welfare 
of men and women and children is decided. 





One of the startling features of the Luxburg cables 
from Buenos Aires to Berlin, via the Swedish Foreign 
Office, is the advice there given that Argentine ships 
should be “sunk without trace” in the event of “neces- 
sity.” The ships may be sunk, but they will not go so 
far down, we suspect, as the good faith and honor of the 
German Government, which, through this revelation of 
modern diplomacy, are in all truth “spurlos versenkt.” 





A writer to the New York Nation discussing the 
uses of the words “pacifist” and “pacificist” declares that 
“nacificist” is logical, but “pacifist” is illogical. We 
have noticed that those who of late would put the “fist” 
in “pacifist” have seemed a bit illogical. It is comfort- 
ing to have this explained. — 

















A Misstatement 
of Fact. 


One Louis Seibold, writing in the 
New York World, stated recently that 
the American Peace Society was to be 
counted among the organizations “back of” the People’s 
Council of America for Democracy and Peace. This 
statement was quoted subsequently in an article in The 
Iiterary Digest for September 1. Thus, through these 
two agencies, and doubtless others of which we are not 
advised, some of our members may have been grieved 
by a seeming inconsistency in the attitude of this Soci- 
ety. The cure for such a state of mind is reference to 
the wise old adage, “Half of what you hear is not so.” 
In this case there is not an ounce of truth to be found 
in the statement that we are back of the People’s Coun- 
cil, save in the interpretation that we are a long way 
back, and traveling rapidly in another direction. We 
have not the slightest doubt that many of the mem- 
bers of that much-maligned “Council” are quite sincere 
and are undeserving of the hasty epithets that have been 
flung at them; but the fact of the matter is that, in pol- 
icy and method alike, our organization and theirs have 
but few points of contact and practically none permit- 
ting any possible or conceivable cooperation. This will 
be apparent after a consideration of the “platform” of 
the People’s Council, which was recently given out by 
its Executive Secretary, Louis P. Lochner: 

1. To demand an early peace in harmony with the 
program of New Russia—no annexations, no punitive 
indemnities. 

2. To induce the United States to state the terms 
upon which it will end the war. 

3. To urge international organization for the preven- 
tion of future wars. 

4. To work for the repeal of the conscription law. 

5. To safeguard labor standards, and to preserve and 
extend labor standards, and to preserve and ont lib- 
erty and democracy in ‘America. 

Taking these matters in turn: the American Peace 
Society has never demanded an early peace, nor does it 
now; it believes punitive indemnities to be destructive 
of the bases of a durable peace, and annexations to be a 
matter for just and enlightened arbitration and consid- 
eration of the rights of the annexed. It does not, how- 
ever, “demand” these things. It is content with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s assertion that this country will never 
countenance a peace that is unjust or preclusive of in- 
ternational harmony. The American Peace Society has 
stated again and again in these columns that it is satis- 
fied that this country’s “terms of peace” have been un- 
mistakably stated, and that the justice of these terms is 
unquestionable, as is since apparent in President Wil- 
son’s reply to the Pope. This Society since its birth 
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has urged international organization for the prevention 
of future wars, but never in the manner in which the 
People’s Council seems to urge it—by attempting to 
create civil disorganization for the confusion of this 
nation in this war. The American Peace Society does 
not question the justice of the conscription law, and 
counsels its members to regard it as they regard any 
other law enacted by their government for their welfare. 
This Society leaves labor matters entirely in the hands 
of those best fitted to handle them. It does not per- 
ceive that specialists in international organization have 
any business to meddle with such problems save in the 
most general sense. 

We believe in free speech, but not demagoguery. We 
believe in the right of any group of people to make clear 
to all the people their sober and earnest views on any 
public matter; but we do not believe in coercion, sa- 
botage, or social incendiarism as means to this end. We 
believe in constructive criticism, but not in destructive 
obstructionism. We believe in law, justice, and sobri- 
ety. We are “back of” any organization that believes 
as we believe, but we see no indication that this consti- 
tutes us a supporter of the People’s Council, and there- 
fore we are forced to regard any assertion to that effect 
as a misstatement of fact. 





The Paris A statement from the State Depart- 
— ment declares that, in referring to “po- 


litical or economic restrictions meant 
to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass others,” 
in his message to the Pope, President Wilson was aiming 
no shaft at the deliberations and decrees of the last 
Paris Economic Conference. This is obviously true, al- 
though it is equally true that the President’s statement 
was aimed at any future measures which should approx- 
imate what in some quarters has been the American 
conception of the Paris resolutions. The fact is, that 
the economic resolutions of this body have been often 
and persistently misunderstood. That they do not pre- 
dict a “war after the war” with an amenable and co- 
operative Germany is, however, apparent when they 
are comprehended. Virtually they are purely the nat- 
ural retaliation against the Mittel-Europa scheme of 
the German Government. This should now be under- 
stood as clearly in Germany as among the Allies, for 
Maximillian Harden and Prince Lichnowsky, ex-Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, have tirelessly stressed 
this fact in their recent public statements. The Ger- 
many with which we make peace will not be a Mittel- 
Europa Germany. We have the repeated and indis- 
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putable declarations of French and British statesmen 
that no war after the war is planned against a Germany 
that lays aside its dreams of world-conquest and takes 
its just and equable place in the society of nations. It 
is time to exorcise the Paris Conference bogy, and the 
President’s message, rightly understood, accomplishes 
this effectually. 





The Next In a recent issue of The New Re- 
Inter-Allied public Norman Angell calls attention 
Conference. 


to the possibilities pregnant in the im- 
pending Inter-Allied Conference on War Aims. His 
proposal is, briefly, that the Conference should consist 
of a Congress of two bodies, of which the smaller would 
be composed, as in the past, of delegates or nominees of 
the governments participating, and the larger body rep- 
resentative proportionally of the component parties 
of the respective parliaments. Thus, in effect, there 
would be one body which, on matters discussed, would 
divide on a basis of the interests of the countries repre- 
sented, while the second body would.transcend the limi- 
tations of nationality and divide as conservatives, radi- 
cals, socialists, and soon. Mr. Angell’s proposal is that 
the smaller bodies would act as an initiative and draft- 
ing committee, and that their proposals would be subject 
to amendment, approval, or rejection by the larger body 
before being presented for ratification by the constituent 
States of the Congress. The primary object of this pro- 
posal is that the first body would feel freer in its work, 
owing to the fact that the final responsibility would fall 
upon a group not bound by the restrictions of national- 
ity. Thus, final decision, short of actual ratification, 
would rest with representatives of parties which are 
more or less common to all nations. Even the Central 
Powers themselves would not have to feel that the final 
decisions were impregnated with a spirit of nationality 
into which they would naturally be impelled to read 
hostility. 

It is, of course, doubtful whether this plan will ap- 
pear feasible to the Allies; but it is also certain that if 
they were to adopt at least some modification of it the 
work of the Inter-Allied Conference would have a much 
broader influence and much more permanent effect than 
if, as in the past, it represented nothing more than the 
composite policies of the nations, as nations, that are 
arrayed against Germany and her allies. Because it 
implicitly transcends the limits of nationality and tends 
to place the deliberations of the Conference on an inter- 
national basis, such a plan must naturally make a strong 
appeal to all consistent internationalists. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether this opportunity for statesman- 
ship prophetic of a new era will be grasped by the Allies. 
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Such action would undoubtedly do much to imbue pub- 
lic opinion with confidence in those who are responsible 
for the conduct of public affairs at present. 





A Roomful Asticou, Maine, sounds a long way 
of Peace from wars and rumors of wars. On 
Conferees. 


the height of land which it occupies, 
commanding an unclouded view of the waters surround- 
ing Mt. Desert Island, it were easy to dream dreams 
and to think long thoughts, untroubled by stubborn fact 
or material obstinacy of any unpleasing sort. This 
perhaps explains the peace plan contributed from that 
far-distant spot to the New York Times by Charles W. 
Eliot. This is, briefly, a plan to effect a discussion of 
peace terms by conferees of all the nations without de- 
claring armistice. “It would be a bold man,” says Dr. 
Eliot, “who should affirm that it is impossible to bring 
appointed conferees from all the belligerent nations into 
one room for the oral discussion of objects previously 
agreed upon, the conferees receiving no in- 
structions either before or during the conference from 
the appointing powers, and having no power of commis- 
sion except to make a brief public report of their con- 
clusions.” 

It would perhaps be a bolder man who would venture 
unarmed into a roomful of conferees of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and possibly Argentina and 
Sweden. It might be even a bolder man who would de- 
clare that, when the diplomatic representatives of a na- 
tion have shown themselves to be impossible of trust or 
credence, and when that nation has exhibited countlessly, 
but ever in a new and more conclusive way, its contempt 
for mere agreements of any sort, the statements or opin- 
ions of that nation’s “conferees” would amount to a row 
of pins. 

On page 275 the reader will find the questions and 
subdivisions of those questions which Dr. Eliot would 
have the conferees discuss. Here it is necessary to give 
only the two main topics: ' 

1. The means of so organizing the civilized world 
that international war can be prevented—by force when 
peaceable means have failed. 

2. The removal or remedying in good measure of the 
public wrongs, injustices, and distrust which contributed 
to the outbreak of the present war, or have been created 


during its course—wrongdoings and passions which will 
cause future wars unless done away with. 


We do not mean to belittle the importance of these 
topics as matters of international discussion and agree- 
ment; but we would recommend to the proposed room- 
ful of conferees that they discuss first of all this state- 
ment of President Wilson, which has been backed by 
the approval of the Allies as one man: 
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We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Ger- 
many as a guarantee of anything that is to endure, un- 
less this guarantee is supported by the will and purpose 
of the German people themselves. 


If the proposed four conferees from Imperial Ger- 
many could be enticed into the room, it would indeed 
be advantageous to engage them in discussion of this 
point; let them hear, unexpurgated, the opinions upon 
it of the conferees of the United States, England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and a few other nations; then 
send them back post-haste to Germany, and wait for 
this new leaven to work throughout the lump of Teuton 
autocracy. 





Nicky-Willy 
Statesmanship. 


Seldom have we seen such an amus- 
ing touch of nature as the “Nicky- 
Willy” messages, unearthed by Her- 
man Bernstein in Petrograd for the edification of read- 
ers of the New York Herald, and of readers of other 
papers willing to pay The Herald’s price for their re- 
publication—seldom, that is, since the old days when 
Bill Snyder got his gang together behind Appleby’s 
barn, and Jim Sloan got his gang together behind the 
school-house annex, and each crowd of shrewd young- 
sters plotted dire and evil works upon the other, with 
much bribing and beguiling of members of each other’s 
gang, and sidling and sneaking about, prior to the big 
fight that was pulled off in the Lower Orchard. 

Boys will be boys! Some more cautious of the gang, 
one or two who heeded parental injunctions, may have 
hoped feebly that the time of conflict would never come ; 
but though boys: may love plotting and scheming well 
enough, they will not be balked forever of their eventual 
“mix-up,” and so the few infantile pacifists found them- 
selves at last dragged into actual conflict willy-nilly. 
And what happened down there in the old orchard is 
happening now in France and Belgium and Poland and 
Russia and Roumania, and God knows where not else. 
We thought we could let the leaders plot and scheme, 
and it wouldn’t come to a fight, but at last we were 
dragged into actual conflict—nicky-willy. 

Boys may be boys, but men learn to put away childish 
things. There may have been reason once for gang- 
rule, unquestioned loyalty to the gang-leader, and all 
the rest of it; but are we not growing up now? Shall 
we not “be as men”? Shall we not put away once for 
all this “Nicky-Willy” business, and all the fiendish 
puerility that goes with it when it is lifted out of the 
delightful world of the human boy and enacted in the 
realm of internationality? Nicky is gone, and Willy is 
nervous. We have work to do, we adolescent nations 
and growing peoples. The day will come when the 


Nicky-Willy disclosures, instead of arousing the vir- 
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tuous indignation of these days, will call forth but 
shouts of pitying derision. We shall then see Nicky 
and Willy as they were, as silly little conspirators jug- 
gling slyly with the lives and souls and honor of real 
men and women, as grimacing school-boys burning the 
town-hall for a lark. 





**We Told 
You So!’’ 


This time reference is to our oft- 
repeated statement that the United 
States Government could be trusted to 
be fair with the conscientious objector. Evidence at 
hand is the following order issued by the War Depart- 
ment on September 13: 


Commanding General: The Department has under con- 
sideration the question of what constitutes “non-combatant 
service” in the sense that phrase is used in section 4 of the 
Selective Service Act. Until a definition is announced it will 
not be possible to designate the classes of duty to which the 
conscientious objector may be detailed. Pending final in- 
structions in the premises, the Secretary of War directs that 
this class be segregated, but not subjected to any punish- 
ment for refusal to perform duty, and that timely reports of 
the numbers received at your cantonment be forwarded for 
his information, with such remark and recommendation by 
you as will enable the Department to consider the non- 
general question in all its phases. 


The War Department is hindered by the sincere ob- 
jector’s worst enemy, the shirker. The shirker will quit 
the objector’s company the moment non-combatant serv- 
ice looks worse than active service. Confidence in the 
Department’s wise and good intentions will in no way 
injure the sincere man’s prospects. 





The Navy 
League at Sea. 


It is true that the officers of the 
Navy League have consistently and 
obstinately heckled Secretary Daniels 
and his coworkers ever since the Secretary came into 
office. It is true that they have rarely, if ever, admit- 
ted that Secretary Daniels’ conduct of his department 
was worthy of anything short of bitter criticism and 
abuse. It is true that their recently published state- 
ments concerning the investigation of the black-powder 
magazine explosion at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
were far from helpful, tactful, or courteous in nature. 
It is equally true that Secretary Daniels was acting only 
as a sorely tried human being may be expected eventually 
to act when he requested the resignations of President 
Thompson and other officials of the League and took 
further steps to divorce utterly and entirely the never 
legally wedded Navy League and Navy Department. 

Behind the officers of the League, however, are many 
thousands of honest, earnest people, keenly desirous of 
being helpful and patriotic, and expending much toil 
and money to that end, under the egis of the League. 
Colonel Thompson and his friends may not have been 
attending strictly to their knitting, but their many 
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women supporters, each with her skeins of wool and 
flying needles, have been doing so most loyally. Their 
work should find fruition in cordial acceptance by the 
Navy Department, whether the Navy League officers 
remain at their posts or not. ‘The Navy League is not 
a democratic organization, and it is doubtful if its mem- 
bership has that coherence necessary to the prompt re- 
moval of obstructionary officials. Then, too, Colonel 
Thompson has made the League possible, furnished it 
the wherewithal to be born and to live, and, besides, 
he is known to be “a good scout,” even if he is now and 
then a bit choleric and combative. If Secretary Dan- 
iels will recognize these patent facts he will assuredly 
find some way in which to quell the League’s abuse 
without rendering futile the good work that it is doing. 





In an interview granted by the Pope to one who is 
described as “an allied diplomatist and Roman Catholic,” 
which was subsequently cabled to The Christian Science 
Monitor, the Pope stated as his three principal reasons 
for his appeal for peace: 

1. Desire to obtain a seat at the Peace Congress, at 
which the question of temporal power may be reconsid- 
ered by the principal world powers. 

2. Fear to offend the powerful German (Roman) 
Catholics, thereby incidentally giving impetus to the 
German Modernist School at Munich, which, before the 
war, had become restive and undisciplined. 

3. Fear lest the Austrian Empire, the greatest of 
Roman Catholic powers, should suffer shipwreck. 


If the report of this interview is true and unprej- 
udiced, which there seems to be little reason to doubt, 
the Pope appears to have been governed two-thirds by 
fear and one-third by desire for temporal power, which 
may perhaps explain why his appeal failed of its desired 
effect. 





We have noticed so frequently in the newspapers of 
late a characterization of the People’s Council of Amer- 
ica as Noah’s dove, that we feel it our duty to inform 
our readers that the newspapers are wrong. The dove 
that Noah sent forth from the ark, when she “found no 
rest for the soul of her foot,” returned to the ark and 
kept quiet. On the second occasion there was no need 
for a prolonged flight. That which the dove was sent 
to seek was speedily found. The newspaper headliners 
have forgotten, furthermore, that the first bird that 
Noah sent from the ark was not a dove but a raven and 
that “it went forth to and fro, until the waters were 
dried up from off the earth.” Thus, if the headliner 
would be strictly accurate, he should refer to the peregri- 
nating P. C. A.’s not as dove-like but ravening. 





THE POPE’S TERMS OF PEACE 


With the prayer that “God may inspire your decision in 
conformity with His very Holy Will,” His Holiness Pope 
Benedictus XV, on August 1, virtual third anniversary of the 
beginning of the European War, following a brief review of 
the efforts of the Vatican for peace, proposed “to the heads 
of belligerent people” certain terms on which peace might be 
consummated at the present time. These, as they appeared 
in the press translation, are as follows: 


rrsT of all, the fundamental points must be that 

the material force of arms be substituted for by the 
moral force of right from which shall arise a fair agree- 
ment by all for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminu- 
tion of armament according to the rules and guarantees 
to be established, in a measure necessary and sufficient 
for the maintenance of public order in each State. 

Then in the substitution for armies, the institution 
of arbitration with its high pacifying function, accord- 
ing to rules to be laid down and penalties to be imposed 
on a State which would refuse either to submit a na- 
tional question to arbitration or to accept its decision. 

Once the supremacy of right has thus been estab- 
lished all obstacles to the means of communication of 
the peoples would disappear by assuring, by rules to be 
fixed later, the true liberty and community of the seas, 
which would contribute to the numerous causes of con- 
flict and would also open to all new sources of pros- 
perity and progress. 

As to the damages to be repaired and as to the war 
expenses, we see no other means of solving the ques- 
tion than by submitting as a general principle the com- 
plete and reciprocal condonation, which would be justi- 
fied moreover by the immense benefit to be derived from 
disarmament, so much so that no one will understand 
the continuation of similar carnage solely for reasons 
of an economic order. 

If for certain cases there exist particular reasons, 
they would be deliberated upon with justice and equity, 
but these pacfic agreements with the immense advantages 
to be derived from them are not possible without a re- 
ciprocal restitution of the territory at present occupied. 

Consequently on the part of Germany the complete 
evacuation of Belgium with the guarantee of her full 
political, military and economic independence, the 
evacuation of French territory; on the part of other 
belligerent parties similar restitution of the German 
colonies. 

As regards the territorial questions, as for example, 
those which have arisen between Italy and Austria and 
between Germany and France, there is reason to hope 
that in consideration of the immense advantages of a 
durable peace with disarmament, the parties in conflict 
would wish to examine them with a conciliatory disposi- 
tion, taking into consideration, as we have said form- 
erly, the aspirations of the peoples and the special in- 
terests and of the general welfare of the great human 
society. 

The same spirit of equity and justice ought to be 
followed in the examination of other territorial and 
political questions, notably those relative to Armenia 
and the Balkan States and Territories making a part 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland, whose noble and 
historical traditions and the sufferings which it has en- 
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dured, especially during the present war, ought to con- 
ciliate the sympathies of nations. 

Such are the principal bases whereon we believe the 
future reorganization of the peoples ought to be built. 
They are of a nature to render impossible the return of 
similar conflicts and to prepare a solution of the eco- 
nomic question so important for the future and for the 
material well-being of all belligerent states. 

Therefore, in presenting to you, who direct at this 
hour the destinies of the belligerent nations, these pro- 
posals, we are eager to see them accepted and to see thus 
the conclusion at an early date of the terrible struggle, 
which more and more appears a useless massacre. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY 
TO THE POPE 


WasuineTon, D. C., August 27, 1917. 


To His Holiness Benedictus XV, Pope: 

In acknowledgment of the communication of your 
Holiness to the belligerent peoples, dated August 1, 
1917, the President of the United States requests me to 
transmit the following reply: 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened 
by this terrible war must be touched by this moving 
appeal of his Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity 
and force of the humane and generous motives which 
prompted it, and must fervently wish that we might 
take the path of peace he so persuasively points out. 
But it would be folly to take it if it does not in fact 
lead to the goal he proposes. Our response must be 
based upon the stern facts, and upon nothing else. It 
is not a mere cessation of arms he desires; it is a stable 
and enduring peace. This agony must not be gone 
through with again, and it must be a matter of very 
sober judgment what will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return 
to the status quo ante-bellum and that then there be a 
general condonation, disarmament, and a concert of 
nations based upon an acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration; that by a similar concert freedom of the 
seas be established; and that the territorial claims of 
France and Italy, the perplexing problems of the Balkan 
States, and the restitution of Poland -be left to such 
conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new 
temper of such a peace, due regard being paid to the 
aspirations of the peoples whose political fortunes and 
affiliations will be involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this program can be 
successfully carried out unless the restitution of the 
status quo ante furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis 
for it. The object of this war is to deliver the free 
peoples of the world from the menace and the actual 
power of a vast military establishment, controlled by 
an irresponsible Government, which, having secretly 
planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the 
plan out without regard either to the sacred obliga- 
tions of treaty or the long-established practices and 
long-cherished principles of international action and 
honor; which chose its own time for the war; delivered 
its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier, 
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either of law or of mercy; swept a whole continent 
within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, 
but the blood of innocent women and children also an 
of the helpless poor; and now stands balked, but not 
defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. 

This power is not the German people. It is the ruth- 
less master of the German people. It is no business 
of ours how that great people came under its control 
or submitted with temporary zest to the domination 
of its purpose; but it is our business to see to it that 
the history of the rest of the world is no longer left to 
its handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the 
plan proposed by his Holiness the Pope would, so far 
as we can see, involve a recuperation of its strength 
and a renewal of its policy; would make it necessary to 
create a permanent hostile combination of nations 
against the German people, who are its instruments ; 
and would result in abandoning the new-born Russia 
to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and 
the certain counter-revolution which would be attempted 
by all the malign influences to which the German Gov- 
ernment has of late accustomed the world. 

Can peace be based upon a restitution of its power or 
upon any word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of 
settlement and accommodation ? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if 
they never saw before, that no peace can rest securely 
upon political or economic restrictions meant to benefit 
some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon vin- 
dictive action of any sort, or any kind of revenge or 
deliberate injury. The American people have suffered 
intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Imperial German 
Government, but they desire no reprisal upon the Ger- 
man people, who have themselves suffered all things in 
this war, which they did not choose. They believe that 
peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, not the 
rights of Governments—the rights of peoples, great or 
small, weak or powerful—their equal right to freedom 
and security and self-government and to a participation 
upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of the 
world, the German people, of course, included, if they 
will accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: Is 
it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved, or 
merely upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing 
Government, on the one hand, and of a group of free 
peoples, on the other? This is a test which goes to the 
root of the matter; and it is the test which must be 
applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are 
known to the whole world—to every people to whom 
the truth has been permitted to come. They do not 
need to be stated again. We seek no material advantage 
of any kind. We believe that the intolerable wrongs 
done in this war by the furious and brutal power of the 
Imperial German Government ought to be repaired, but 
not at the expense of the sovereignty of any people— 
rather a vindication of the sovereignty both of those 
that are weak and of those that are strong. Punitive 
damages, the dismemberment of empires, the establish- 
ment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we deem 
inexpedient, and in the end worse than futile, no proper 














basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring 
peace. That must be based upon justice and fairness 
and the common rights of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of 
Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to endure 
unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evidence 
of the will and purpose of the German people them- 
selves as the other peoples of the world would be. justi- 
fied in accepting. Without such guarantees treaties of 
settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants to 
set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial ad- 
justments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with 
the German Government, no man, no nation, could now 
depend on. 

We must await some new evidence of the purposes of 
the great peoples of the Central Powers. God grant it 
may be given soon and in a way to restore the confi- 
dence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nations 
and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 

Ropert LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 





“CUMBER AND ENTANGLEMENTS” 


Limited Ideal; Lure of the Larger Ideal; 
Hope and the Great Strategy 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL* 


ILLIAM PENN, whose name is far from unfamiliar 

to lovers of American history, tells among many 
things in his “Journal Written While Visiting Holland 
and Germany in 1677” of a visit which he and his party 
made to the court of the well-known and spiritually- 
minded German Princess Elizabeth and her friend, a 
countess, both of Herford in what was then known as 
Palatine of the Rhine, now Westphalia, and both known 
to be kindly disposed toward the Friends. 

“As we went to the door,” he writes, “the Countess 
stepped before us and opened it for us, and as I passed 
out she looked upon me with a weighty countenance, and 
fetched a deep sigh, crying out, ‘Oh, the cumber and 
entanglements of this vain world! They hinder all 
good.” Upon which I replied, looking her steadfastly in 
the face, ‘Oh, come thou out of them, then!” ‘This 
command was subsequently, we have evidence for be- 
lieving, completely and beautifully obeyed. 

It is to the words “cumber and entanglements” that 
one’s attention is first attracted in this passage. For 
the outstanding fact of this, our present world situation 
seems to be that we are all hindered immeasurably by 
the “cumber and entanglements of this vain world.” 

You have graciously asked me to speak to you Friends 
gathered at this beautiful Guilford College in this your 
two-hundred-twentieth North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
I have accepted your kind invitation primarily be- 
cause, in the midst of the “cumber and entanglements” 
of this distressing time, I feel more profoundly than 
words can express the deep need of counsel in matters 
of the spirit, and of a baptism in the fine faiths and 
long-treasured hopes of men and women such as Friends 





*An address delivered before the 220th North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, Guilford College, N. C., August 8, 
1917. 
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have always been known to be. I may add, what I 
firmly believe to be the truth, that the Friends never 
faced a greater opportunity or a more glorious privilege 
than they do today. 

In the presentation of my theme this afternoon may 
I ask you to let me speak of three things closest to my 
thought and feeling, matters which may be called, first, 
the tragedy of our limited ideal; second, the lure of a 
larger ideal; third, our hope and the great strategy. 


I, 
Tragedy of Our Limited Ideal. 


The great tragedy of today is that twenty-eight 
nations are lined up in battle array. Of the twenty- 
eight nations, seventeen are actually at war. An addi- 
tionally depressing fact is that all of the twenty-eight 
nations call themselves both civilized and religious. The 
picture of the last three years is not altogether inspir- 
ing for one who believes either in religion or in the 
organized processes of law and order. One year of 
Germany overrunning Belgium and northeastern France, 
herself then stopped at the Marne, threatened in Galicia 
and East Prussia, then losing all of her colonies except 
one in German East Africa, and finally slightly encour- 
aged by English failures at Gallipoli and in Mesopo- 
tamia—that is the year 1914-1915 of this war. A 
second year, and the Central Powers expelled Russia 
from Poland and from portions of the Baltic provinces 
and from Galicia, while Serbia and Montenegro were 
totally overrun. The heroic stand of France at Verdun 
is the one bright spot for the Allies during that second 
year. Still another year presents a Russian Revolution, 
the retreat of Germany on the West, the renewal of ruth- 
less submarine activities, and the entrance of America 
into the war. “Cumber and entanglements” enough, it 
will be agreed. 

And the world witnesses all this in spite of the fact 
that no one wants war. The nations have each and all 
declared themselves fighting, not that they want war, 
but that the world may have a permanent international 
peace. When President Wilson wrote, in December, 
1916, suggesting an expression of terms from the nations 
at war, the Entente reply of January 10, 1917, said: 
“That which they desire above all is to insure a peace 
upon the principles of liberty and justice.” President 
Wilson, in his address before the joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress on April 2, 1917, appealed to the 
conscience of the world. The one sentence most quoted 
from that address ir: “The world must be made safe for 
democracy.” But there are other phrases and sentences 
in the address not less striking and encouraging. “We 
desire no conquest, no dominion,” he said. Referring to 
his previous addresses, one before the Senate on the 
22d of January, 1917, one to the Congress February 3, 
and again to the Congress February 26, Mr. Wilson said 
further on that day in April that he still had exactly the 
same things in mind. His words were: “Our object 
now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish and 
autocratic power, and to set up among the really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and of action as will henceforth ensure the ob- 
servance of those principles.” Again he said: “We are 
at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 

that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility 
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for wrong done shall be observed among nations and 
their governments that are observed among the individ- 
ual citizens of civilized States.” 1t was in that address 
that Mr. Wilson also used the fine phrases: “Partner- 
ship of democratic nations,” “league of honor,” “part- 
nership of opinion,” “champions of the rights of man- 
kind.” 

In the last paragraph of this great address, now al- 
ready a classic, we read: “We shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for the universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free.” 

The Peace Resolution supported by the Reichstag, 
July 13, called attention to the speech from the throne 
on August 4, 1914, which said, “We are driven by no 
lust of conquest,” and went on to say: “The Reichstag 
labors for peace and mutual understanding and lasting 
reconciliation among the nations. The Reich- 
stag will energetically promote the creation of inter- 
national juridical organizations.” 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the Kaiser, speaking of the present German 
situation, characterized it as “the most grievous times 
that have ever fallen to the lot of the German countries 
and peoples.” Surely these words cannot be construed 
as a compliment to war. 

Dr. Michaelis, the new Chancellor, in his address 
to the Reichstag on July 19, said: ‘‘Peace must offer 
the foundations of a lasting reconciliation of nations. 
It must, as expressed in your resolution, prevent the 
nations from being plunged into further enmity 
through economic blockade, and provide a safeguard 
that the league in the arms of our opponents does 
not develop into an economic offensive alliance 
against us.”’ 

Again the Imperial Chancellor, speaking at an in- 
formal reception held in the Reichstag Building, 
August 4, anniversary of the opening of the Im- 
perial Parliament by the Emperor on the fateful 
day three years before, said: ‘‘We are guaranteeing 
our children and grandchildren against the misfor- 
tune of a war like this. We will preserve the coun- 
try by a strong and wise peace.’’ At the conclusion 
a telegram was sent to Emperor William expressing 
hope for an honorable peace. 

On the same day Lloyd George, Premier of Great 
Britain, speaking before a great gathering at Queen’s 
Hall, London, said: ‘‘This generation must eliminate 
war from the tragedies of human life.’’ And later, 
in the same address occurs this significant sentence: 
‘‘The small nations must be as well protected and 
guarded as the big nations.’’ 

The justly renowned Russian writer, Leonid An- 
dreyev, has recently written: ‘‘The day is not dis- 
tant when the house of Hohenzollern will collapse 
and peace will be concluded by free people on terms 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. And after that 
day there will come more distant and still brighter 
days when all Europe, having purged itself clean 
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of blood, will become one brotherhood, and, on the 
ruins of the old cities, monarchies, castes, and priv- 
ileges, there will be built a new and free humanity.’’ 

Mr. Kerensky, chosen leader of the significant 
Russian revolution, and who seems to possess some- 
thing of the genius of both Cavour and Napoleon, 
said in a recent address before the Council of Sol- 
diers’ and Officers’ Deputies of the Twelfth Army 
Corps at Riga: ‘‘ What the people want is peace for 
the entire world, and to that end we dedicate our 
strength.’’ 

Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. 
speaking before the Senate, July 14, probably voiced 
the major sentiment of America when he said: 
‘*Now we are in it, we have got to see it through— 
not only to a successful issue of this war, but, while 
we are about it, to a just and permanent treaty which 
shall, as farsas possible, make war cease to be a game 
of national athletes until we have seen it 
through not only to peace, but to a just and lasting 
peace, a righteous peace.”’ 

David Lloyd George, speaking at Glasgow, June 
29, 1917, said: ‘‘I again appeal to the people of this 
country and beyond, that they should continue to 
fight for the great goal of international rights and 
international justice, so that never again shall brute 
force sit on the throne of justice nor barbaric 
strength wield the sceptre over liberty.’’ 

Baron Sonnino, Minister of War in Italy, speak- 
ing to the Chamber of Deputies at Rome, June 21, 
1917, said: ‘‘The objective for which all our politics 
are striving and by which all our warfare is being 
guided is peace, not conquests or imperialism—a de- 
sire to assure the country of the future of a durable 
peace,”’ 

In the text of the French note replying June 11, 
1917, to the Russian proclamation relative to the 
aims of war, are these words: ‘‘It is by drawing in- 
spirations from these principles that the foreign 
policy of Russia will be able to create a solid and 
lasting peace founded on right.’’ 

The Ambassador to this country from the pro- 
visional Government of Russia, Mr. Boris Bakhme- 
tieff, has officially said: ‘‘The provisional Govern- 
ment, rejecting, in accord with the whole people of 
Russia, all thought of separate peace, puts it openly 
as its deliberate purpose the promptest achievement 
of universal peace.”’ 

And Prince Lvoff, premier of Russia and Minister 
of the Interior, on July 7, said: “I am convinced that 
our revolution is no mere domestic affair, but a 
stage in the new world movement toward liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and perhaps the greatest stage 
in the world’s history.’’ 

We are all opposed to war. But the war goes on. 
Already it has cost the inconceivable sum of over 
ninety-two billions of dollars—Great Britain, over 
18 billions; France, over 15 billions; Italy, over 
3 billions; Russia, over 16 billions; Belgium, Serbia, 
and Roumania, over 1 billion; Germany, over 22 
billions; Austria-Hungary, over 13 billions; Turkey 
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and Bulgaria, over 1 billion; the United States, over 
2 billions. 

At the end of the third year, over six and one-half 
millions of the young men of Europe have been 
killed or permanently incapacitated. Twenty-four 
millions of men are engaged in the art of blowing 
each others’ brains out, a number which represents, 
according to the British Chief of Staff, Sir William 
Robinson, approximately 25 per cent of the men of 
the nations engaged in the war. 

The per capita debt of the United States since 
floating our Liberty Loan is $36. The per capita 
debt of Austro-Hungary is $160; Germany, $256; 
Italy, $100; Russia, $84; France, $377, and Great 
Britain, $463. 

All of these distressing facts exist in spite of a 
general agreement with Maximillian Harden, who 
wrote in his magazine, Die Zukunft, July 11: “He who 
hopes for his world to be saved by heavy guns, 
poisoned gas, mines, flame throwers, submarines, and 
air bombs must do without a reputation for sublime 
humanity.”’ 

We shall all agree that the world is confronted 
with a tragedy. I have said that the tragedy is 
the tragedy of war. I would modify that statement 
and say that there is a greater tragedy facing us 
than the tragedy of war. It is the tragedy of a lim- 
ited world ideal. It is difficult to put in simple 
words the nature of that limited ideal. Perhaps we 
may call it an exaggerated nationalism. We seem 
to have failed utterly in our interpretation of the 
purposes of states. In some instances the state is 
little more than a dynasty: for example, the Otto- 
man, the Hapsburg, the Hohenzollern, not so long 
ago the Romanoff. Russia, Austro-Hungary, Ger- 
many, and, indeed, the United States, present in 
each case, a nation composed of other nations. And yet 
the tendency, especially in Europe, has long been to fol- 
low the ways of “wasteful and ridiculous excess,” and 
for each nation to be led by militarists, politicians, 
diplomats—the self-seeking few. In consequence, we 
hear much about ‘‘ Austria for the Austrians,’’ ‘‘Ger- 
many for the Germans,”’ ‘‘ Britain for the Britains,’’ 
‘My country, right or wrong,’’ with the result— 
the inevitable result—of ‘‘cumber and entangle- 
ments,” of combat, and of devastation. 

The trouble with this ideal—the ideal that States are 
above the law and ends in themselves—is not alone that 
it leads to war. The trouble is that under that concep- 
tion of the State the people neither govern nor control 
their governors. it is rather the few who control the 
administration, the banks, and the great industrial en- 
terprises. They dominate, too, the law-making bodies 
and mold public opinion through the press at will. The 
president of Yale University has recently written a book 
to prove that the United States is a government by news- 
papers. In the language of Francis Delaisi, writing in 





and of France in 1911, under the title “La Guerre qui 
vient”: “Skillfully hidden behind the screen of democ- 
racy, they (the few) are in reality the masters of the 
destinies of the country” ; and he goes on to describe the 
European situation of that time in terms of “a madness 
of absolutism, the same which bewitched Louis XIV and 
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But, above all, the limitation of 
the ideal of absolutism is that it in and of itself does 
not establish and cannot establish as between men or as 
between nations that for which States and organized 


destroyed Napoleon.” 


society primarily exist, namely, justice. War, and only 
war, follows in the mad whirl of absolutism. World 
wars can be stopped only as we overcome their cause and 
their cause is false ideas and ideals. H. G. Wells has 
written: “We fight not to destroy a nation, but a host of 
evil ideas. Rifles do but kill men, and fresh ones are 
born to follow. Our business is to kill ideas.” 

So, I repeat, the outstanding and most disquieting 
“cumber and entanglements” of our day consist in the 
fact that we are faced with the tragedy of a limited 
ideal, what President Faunce calls “a moral insanity 
which revives the code of the Assyrians and converts it 
into the precepts of religion.” 


II. 
The Lure of a Larger Ideal 


But there is, and long has been, the lure of a larger 
ideal. We are discovering again that it is economic- 
ally, politically, indeed, biologically, necessary that we 
should phrase a new and larger purpose for the State. 
The main fundamental fact of all life is that life exists 
that there may be more life. Back of all our laws, all 
our institutions, all our inventions, all our ideals, is this 
fact that life exists that there may be more life. It is 
the fact constituting the very substructure of States. 

Unfortunately this principle is not generally under- 
stood, or, at least, not generally accepted. The doc- 
trines of Bernhardi, Treitschke, Nietzsche have received 
so much publicity that we need not rehearse them here. 
But what is not so well known, Dr. Josef Kohler, called 
“by common consent the most distinguished living Ger- 
man jurist,” wrote in the Zettschrift fiir Volkerrecht, 
September, 1915, an article entitled “The New Law of 
Nations.” In this article Dr. Kohler speaks with need- 
less sarcasm of the time when strife will “softly expire 
in the bosom of universal peace.” He says of the Hague 
Peace Conferences that they “were dreams of peace 
which have burst like bubbles, and the Peace Palace at 
The Hague can appropriately open its halls for other 
praiseworthy aims of mankind.” He agrees that “an 
international law based on international treaties can no 
longer be.” Calling the French a “nation of bragging 
tricksters,” the English “a perfidious company of ped- 
dlers,” the Russians a “nation of barbarians,” the Ital- 
ians “a miserable lottery-playing group,” and the United 
States a people “glorying in an empty play of simple 
platitudes,” he says: “These people can never be bound 
with us into an areopagus wherein every State works 
with even justice in order to lay down for the world the 
statutes of the law of nations.” He closes with these 
words (the emphases are mine): “Naturally, interna- 
tional law needs its sanction just as every branch of law 
does, but we shall, as I hope, be so vastly fortified by our 
victorious war that we can undertake the protection of 
international law, just as centuries ago the Lombard 
Dante invoked the German Emperor as the Director of 
Law and the shield of justice.”” 

The proclamation of the famous ninety-three Intel- 
lectuals in Germany insisting that might is right created 
a surprise which has not worn away. Prof. Vernon 
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Kellogg, in the August, 1917, number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, comes to the discussion of these Intellectuals 
again, and says that the danger is that “they believe 
much of their talk.” ‘The Neo-Darwinian theory of 


" the German State is expressable in one word, namely, 


“Allmacht,” buttressed, as says Professor Kellogg, upon 
“a natural selection based on violent and fatal competi- 
tive struggle.” For the German Intellectuals, all else 
is illusion and anathema. ‘This struggle, to him a natu- 
ral law, must, from the point of view of the German 
absolutist, go on in the interest of the human species. 
Otherwise there can be no desirable natural evolution. 

The imperial German mind, by purely intellectual 
processes, believes, therefore, that this war is a good 
thing. ‘lhe individual exists for the State, and since 
the State is the visible and only means through which 
works the “Allmacht,” therefore this war must be pushed 
through physical force to a definite conclusion. The 
German State is dedicated to “the philosophy and prac- 
tice of war as a means of human advancement.”” And 
there we have the tragedy of the limited ideal naked 
before us. It is not surprising that in a land with such 
a philosophy we should find a people controlled by an 
autocratic Bundesrat, and by princes every one of whom 
claims to rule by divine right, princes who wield the 
power of absolute veto over the will of the people ex- 
pressed in a “hall of echoes” called the Reichstag. 

George Fox, whom William Penn called “dear George 
Fox,” and “faithful servant and apostle of the Most 
High,” and who waged a determined warfare against 
every form of oppression, vice, and folly in the name 
of that liberty and equality which strikes at the root of 
aristocratic power, traveling to Hamburg, August 16, 
1677, tells us in his gentle way that he inquired at an 
inn where they lodged “whether there were any tender 
people in the town that feared God, or that had a mind 
to discourse of the things of God?” And the German 
innkeeper replied “there were few such in that town.” 
One is led to believe that that town must have been 
inhabited for the most part by the forebears of the Ger- 
man Intellectuals of a later day. 

One is led to the conclusion that what one for con- 
venience calls “Prussianism”—not confined, one regrets 
to say, to the peoples of Central Europe—is yet to break 
down and ultimately and forever fail, because it ignores 
the fundamental fact that above physical force is that 
which creates and controls physical force, namely, moral, 
intellectual, or psychical force. In short, the “cumber 
and entanglements” of the present world situation are 
due to the inability of States to realize this larger ideal 
founded in the biological fact that life exists that there 
may be more life, and to sense that this principle per- 
sists in spite of Prussian over-emphasis upon struggles 
and antagonisms, persists towards a finer and larger ap- 
preciation of cooperation and mutual helpfulness in the 
direction of a completer subjugation of the forces of 
nature in the interests of a fuller and a completer com- 
mon life. 

History is not barren of efforts to realize the in- 
ternal implications of this great principle. Projects 
innumerable have from time to time been set before an 
unwilling world. The Congress of Westphalia recog- 
nized the independence of states and paved the way for 
a society of nations, in 1648. The way had been pre- 
pared for such a consummation by such men as Emeric 
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Crucé, who developed a plan for establishing a general 
peace and the principles of commerce throughout the 
whole world, in 1623. It was two years later, 1625, that 
Hugo Grotius laid broad the foundation of international 
law in his De Jure Belli ac Pacis. In 1638 the De- 
sign of Henry IV of France, composed in reality by his 
admirer, the accomplished Sully, made a still more last- 
ing impression upon the world. And then, out of these 
documents of Crucé, Grotius, Sully and the Treaty of 
Westphalia we have the Essay Towards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe from that choice spirit, William 
Penn, in 1693. 

In the next century others realized the importance of 
substituting something final and practicable in place of 
the unnatural methods of war. Among them were Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Immanuel Kant. An American, William Ladd, 
founder of the American Peace Society, in the light of 
all that has happened within the last three hundred 
years, is justly credited with occupying a most conspic- 
uous place among those who have attempted to realize 
the principle of international justice and to establish 
the necessary machinery to function as a substitute for 
war. And the illustrious Secretary of the American 
Peace Society for nearly a quarter of a century, and a 
warm friend of many of you in this gathering, Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, deserves mention among those who have 
labored well that the wild methods of war might give 
way to fairer means, those who have felt the lure of the 
larger ideal. 

Ill 


The Hope and the Great Strategy 


The hope for the society of nations, therefore, is three- 
fold. First, there must be a more general agreement 
upon the internal principles at the basis of states; sec- 
ond, some form of machinery must be set up that these 
principles may find voice, that they may operate to the 
establishment of justice between nations; and, third, 
men must be led to will to use this machinery for the 
establishment of these principles. 

And the principles, fortunately, are not difficult for 
an American to phrase. States are creatures of 
law and subordinate to law. States are independent. 
States have rights, such as the right to exist, the 
right to independence, by which is meant the right 
to exercise jurisdiction over their own people, native 
or foreign. States have the right to pursue their will 
without interference. States are equal before the law. 
States have the right to their defined territorial limits. 
In more familiar phrase, States have the right to life, 
to liberty, to the pursuit of happiness, to equality, and 
to property. 

But States also have duties in the exercise of their 
rights. It is the duty of States to permit no unlawful 
act against any of the rights belonging to other innocent 
or unoffending States. It is the duty of States to ob- 
serve, respect, and protect other States in the exercise 
of these same rights. It is the duty of States to con- 
serve and protect the rights of their own people. These 
are the eternal principles, because based upon the great 
foundation fact of life. They transcend the limited 
ideal ending in the tragedy of today. 

But, manifestly, these rights and duties cannot operate 
in or of themselves alone. Somehow, men must set up 
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organs and provide for processes which shall make these 
rights and duties clear in given issues and workable be- 
fore the blood-lust of the “Allmacht” shall arise. 

And this conception of a governed world is not with- 
out the pale of practical politics. On the 29th of July, 
1899, twenty-six of the leading nations of the world 
signed an epoch-making document known as “The Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes.” This remarkable convention set up judicial ma- 
chinery for an international organization providing for 
and promoting in some measure the principle of good 
offices and mediation. This remarkable document is, in 
a sense, a written constitution for the world. The con- 
gress which adopted it functioned in no small degree, as 
did its successor in 1907, as a legislative organization. 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow says of the convention: “In spite 
of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the ‘Conven- 
tion for Pacific Settlement,’ however, the fact that it 
exists, as the substantially unanimous act of all nations, 
is perhaps the most momentous circumstance in human 
history.” Sixteen cases have been referred to the Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague and settled. The Second 
Hague Conference provided for a Supreme Court of the 
World. A governed world is no mere tissue of a dream. 

The American Peace Society, American Institute of 
International Law,and many outside these organizations, 
in spite of Dr. Kohler’s animadversions, stand today for 
a Third Hague Peace Conference, as soon as practicable 
after this war, to which every country belonging to the 
Society of Nations shall be invited. They stand for the 
principle that the Hague Peace Conference should meet 
regularly and assume increasingly the position of a sug- 
gesting if not a law-making organization. It is reason- 
able to suppose that such a conference will be held, and 
that it will ultimately be internationalized for the mu- 
tual protection and advantage of equal States. Details 
of this organization are receiving no little attention, and 
at the next conference the foundations will have been 
laid for a more stable superstructure than the world has 
yet seen. An International Council of Conciliation to 
consider questions of a non-justiciable character is a rea- 
sonable hope, especially in the light of the thirty treaties 
signed by this country with foreign nations within the 
last three years. Good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-jus- 
ticiable nature will naturally be further and further de- 
veloped. The principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of disputes of a non-justiciable nature is sufficiently 
familiar to warrant us in expecting an increasing de- 
velopment of it. Judging from the utterances of all par- 
ties now at war, it is reasonable to anticipate that there 
will be instituted a juridical union of the nations to 
which all civilized nations as governing dominions shall 
be parties in all questions involving international law 
and equity. 

In short, the will to set up the necessary machinery to 
function as a substitute for war has long been manifest, 
is more manifest today than ever before, and will become 
increasingly manifest as the horrors and the injustices of 
this war accumulate. It is clear that war force consists 
of two energies attempting with inevitable futility to 
cancel each other, and that men are in consequence be- 
coming more and more weary of it. Policies based upon 
mere violence, privilege, and oppression are doomed to 
inevitable failure, while policies based upon the union 





of human forces against death and destruction are des- 
tined to inevitable success. 


If by “peace without victory” Mr. Wilson meant a mil- 


itary victory, then he was eternally right. When Lloyd , 


George says that the Allies could negotiate with a demo- 
cratic Germany, he suggests the great strategy waiting 
to be made use of. There can be no peace worthy the 
name not based upon democratic consent. The Germans 
have heard of the reply of Antigonus when urged to 
capture Athens as “the key of all Greece”—“the best 
and securest of all keys is the friendship of the people.” 
The strategy of strategies for us and our Allies is, there- 
fore, to pave wide the way for a German Government 
responsible at last to the German people. If we are 
successful in this we shall find the German nation 
eagerly by the side of the rest of us in our demands for 
a governed world, a congress and high court of nations, 
a just and lasting peace. 

In the language of Webster, “’Tis easier to drag a 
rock from the bottom of the sea than the sentiments 
of right from the hearts of the people.” So let 
the vicious principles of punishments and annexa- 
tions by physical force be unitedly and forever dis- 
avowed ; let us all recognize and accept the great funda- 
mental facts at the foundations of any successful na- 
tional policy, namely, the equality of States before the 
law—which includes Germany; the right to liberty— 
which includes Germany; the right to life—which in- 
cludes Germany; the right to the pursuit of happiness— 
including Germany. But let us insist at the same time 
upon the correlative duties of States, that they protect 
each other in the exercise of these fundamental rights, 
which must, of course, include Germany. The rights of 
States and the duties of States are reciprocally and for- 
ever related. Let us advertise these high purposes at the 
front of all our struggles, and we shall have adopted the 
grand strategy, because by such means we shall have 
strengthened the Teuton democratic opposition to the 
military clique within Germany, and will thus have 
made more easily possible the free Germany with which 
we agree we could negotiate. We shall then have em- 
ployed the best of our “resources to bring the govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war.” 


Then and not till then can we hope for the successful 
advance steps towards that rational condition of inter- 
national justice necessary to-any permanent peace. 

Somehow the will to war must be and shall be sup- 
planted by a will to peace. 

Of your first prophet and seer it has been truly said 
that “There is no charavter in Christian history since the 
days of its divine Founder more free from spot or stain 
than that of George Fox.” In his Journal he tells us of 
his reply to those who offered him a captaincy in the Par- 
liamentary Army. His words are: “I told them from 
whence all wars arose, even from the lusts, according to 
James’ doctrine, and that I lived in the virtue of that 
life and power that took away the occasions of all wars.” 
And William Penn, in his preface to his Journal, to 
which I have already referred, uses these words: “God 
is awakening men to the knowledge of His glory in the 
face or appearance of Christ, by His Spirit in their 
hearts and consciences, which reveals to men the Father, 
yea, the deep things of God. Oh, that they would hear 
and fear and learn the things that make for their eternal 
peace |” 
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A POPULATION CRISIS IN FRANCE 


By THEODORE CLARKSON MERRILL 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. 

Lincoin, Second Inaugural Address. 


The Civil War looms immense as a terrible back- 
ground to the Second Inaugural. It provides a local 
setting for words which soar beyond limitations. 

Viewed from the standpoint of circumstance, the Ad- 
dress may appear to apply primarily to the pains of a 
nation convalescing from internal disruption; seen in 
the light of its content, it speaks as strongly today as in 
1865. It may now be uttered in London, Paris, Petro- 
grad, or Berlin with a force equal, or exceeding, the 
charge it once impressed, from Washington, upon a re- 
covering people. 

Humanitarian efforts look to Lincoln and make his 
words their own. So to do is but to reincarnate the 
spirit which smiled from Lincoln’s eyes; it is to take 
up pressing tasks of mercy and improvement, not alone 
when war shall have been ended, but while peace is yet 
a dream; it is to seize on lessons learned from famine, 
heartbreak and hard pressures and to utilize for the 
future the bitter teachings of the sword. 

No loftier aim can engage the offices of the American 
Peace Society than this. To play a part in national and 
international advances is, for the Society, to assume its 
due and dignified position upon the platform of human 
struggle. To serve at home and abroad is to make plain 


‘the temper of the Society, not only as an influence 


strong in peace, but above all as an influence powerful 
in war. It is only to claim a share in bearing the 
burden and heat of the day. 

It is with this thought to serve in mind that an in- 
vitation is extended to the readers of this publication 
to turn their eyes toward certain national difficulties 
now harassing all the warring nations, but felt most 
keenly, as pressing most gravely, in France. 

France is summoning her crystal intelligence to mas- 
ter these difficulties. America is far from knowing the 
economies and saving which are the rule in France. 
America and the rest of the world may learn from 
France today, as they have learned before; not servilely 
to imitate a French model, but to recognize and apply 
valuable conclusions, arrived at after deliberate consid- 
eration by trained and competent minds. 

The French problem is to win the war and maintain 
a noble national existence. It is with the latter part 
of the problem that we are concerned, especially be- 
cause of our yet unsubdued tendency to waste resources 
and ignore social evils. A day may come. 

The employment of women in factories, and especially 
in munitions factories, has made irrepressibly insistent, 
in England, France, and Germany, the necessity of con- 
serving the race at its source. This question is being 


attacked most openly and sincerely in France. France 
admits her deficiencies. France applies herself to the 
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preservation of her national life. France asks her com- 
petent advisers to solve the problem of repopulation. 
Her physicians, economists and sociologists have told 
her certain things. We of America ought to avail our- 
selves of the findings of the French students. 

After considering statistics referring to the perilous 
decline in the French birth rate and figures showing the 
unfortunate effects of factory labor upon women, infant 
life, and children’s interests, the Academy of Medicine 
and the Committee on Women’s Labor adopted each a 
set of resolutions which have been made the basis of a 
circular issued by the Minister of Munitions, under date 
of January 4, 1917. 

For purposes of comparison the two sets of resolutions 
are given in full, as follows: 


Resolutions of the Academy of Medicine. 


I, Pregnant women and nursing mothers employed 
in factories, and especially in munitions factories, 
should be subjected only to tasks whose nature and dura- 
tion require but moderate effort. Every occupation 
likely to involve gradual or sudden injury, undue fatigue 
or insufficient sleep, should be forbidden; the half-day 
system is preferable. Prospective and nursing mothers 
should be relieved from night work and every task which 
might be harmful to pregnancy or lactation. 

II. Rest from labor should be compulsory for four 
weeks preceding confinement. 

III. Medical advice should be provided free on ma- 
ternal and infant hygiene. Labor should be modified 
or suspended by advice of a physician. A female super- 
visor is necessary to secure the best results. 

IV. Provisions should be made so that mothers may 
nurse their infants; premiums should be awarded to 
mothers who nurse their infants while continuing in 
employ. 

V. Indemnities should be provided to compensate for 
suspension or loss of pay. 

VI. Rest and retiring rooms for mothers, infants, and 
older children should be provided. 


Resolutions of the Committee on Woman’s Labor. 


I. Pregnancy should confer the right to change work 
as hygiene may require. 

II. Prolonged labor, extra hours and night work 
should be forbidden. 

ITI. A labor period of not more than three to eight 
hours is desirable; day labor, on half time, is best. 

IV. The pregnant woman should not be required to 
stand, but should be allotted work capable of being per- 
formed mostly in a sitting position. 

V. Labor should be forbidden which requires much 
effort, violent motion, or sudden shocks or shaking, es- 
pecially of the abdomen. 

VI. Four weeks’ rest preceding, and after, confine- 
ment should be obligatory. 

VII. Pay should not be reduced because of pregnancy 
or the nursing period. 

VIII. Free medical consultations should be provided. 

The circular, issued by the Minister of Munitions and 
addressed to mill owners, factory managers, and other 
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industrial directors urges the formation of benevolent 
associations, the installation of rest-rooms and nurseries 
and free service by trained physicians and nurses. 

A committee appointed by the Academy of Medicine 
to report on ways and means of combating the national 
depopulation has furnished an opinion which is now 
under debate. The economic measures thus advocated 
provide for the allotment, by the State, of funds de- 
signed to encourage, at least partially, the bearing and 
rearing of children and to offset the unfavorable in- 
fluences of factory labor. 


THE WAR OF IDEAS AND ITS DEMAND 


By L. J. QUINBY 
President, Nebraska Peace Society 


HAVE found some satisfaction in the ADVOCATE OF 

PEACE since our entrance into the world war. While 
never in doubt myself as to how far peace advocates 
should pursue their cause, I have found considerable 
difference of opinion among peace advocates generally. 
Personally I have never been an advocate of peace to 
the point of absolute non-resistance to tyranny. There, 
it seems to me, the line should be sharply drawn by all 
well-balanced peace advocates. 

Well known in this State as I thought my ideas were, 
I was, without my knowledge, made president of the 
Nebraska Peace Society. I had my doubts as to whether 
I should allow my name at this time to be used in that 
connection. I urged the executive committee to name 
someone else, but that seemed undesirable. So I was 
placed in the position of being president of a Peace So- 
ciety justifying America’s entry into this war. That is 
why now I take satisfaction in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

T will not deny the proposition that right must ulti- 
mately triumph, whether it is forced or not. I believe 
it will ; but I also believe that:if allowed the slow process 
of natural law to bring it about, countless generations 
must turn to dust before its fruition. I know that force 
ultimately kills itself, when it rests upon any other than 
the moral law; but I also know that between the begin- 
ning of brute force and its ultimate annihilation by its 
own rottenness, infecting unseen, there is a period of 
time long drawn out. I am not disposed to forget the 
individuals who must be outraged in this process in the 
somewhat nebulous hope of the final triumph of the race. 

Two years ago I came to the conclusion that this war 
was one of extermination of one of two ideas in govern- 
ment. I knew that the determination of which of these 
ideas should be destroyed could be settled by no other 
means than war, for the simple reason that neither 
would or could be submitted for the impartial verdict 
of mankind. Let us examine these two ideas, for at 
bottom they form the basis for every conception of gov- 
ernment, for every law enacted, for every institution 
established. 

Plainly speaking, these two antagonistic ideas are au- 
tocracy and democracy. One is based upon the assump- 
tion that government springs from the source of all 
power—God—but delegated by him to one man. The 
other recognizes the same source of power, but denies 
the assumption that God ever did delegate his power to 
any one. It rests upon the idea that God is present in 
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every form of being, that He speaks through the indi- 
vidual life, and therefore the aggregate of individual 
lives—that is, society—is truly expressive of the wisdom 
of God. The proverb is true. The voice of the people 
is the voice of God. 

Now, it needs not much thought to see that these two 
ideas are fundamentally antagonistic. There is no com- 
mon ground upon which they may meet. When a con- 
test comes between them, one of the two must go to 
destruction. So the progress of mankind shows a strug- 
gle between them, but a struggle in which one is con- 
stantly encroaching upon the other, even when no more 
serious results, such as the present war, arise—that is, 
all governments, laws, and institutions are a partial 
compromise between them, and every one knows that no 
compromise is ever final. The awakening intellect of 
man has gradually tended toward the elimination of the 
autocratic idea and progressed toward the democratic. 

I do not forget that there are those who think they 
are saying something when thev deny that there is de- 
mocracy in the world, or even in the United States. 
The trouble with them is that they demand the actual 
and shut their eyes to the tendency. On the same the- 
ory there is no such thing as goodness or virtue or jus- 
tice in the world, because these have not reached perfec- 
tion. Nor is there evil or crime to combat these, be- 
cause neither of these is wholly so. The rational mind, 
however, distinguishes the tendencies toward goodness 
and virtue and justice, and if in him there are the same 
tendencies, then he leans toward them. So it is with 
democracy and autocracy. He in whom the democratic 
ideal prevails will follow democracy, even though he 
knows it is only a tendency. The autocratic mind will 
do likewise—leaning toward autocratic sway, accepting 
brute force as its necessary concomitant. 

Now, while certain minor details resting upon these 
two fundamentally antagonistic thoughts of government 
may be arbitrable as a basis for compromise, the foun- 
dations themselves cannot be arbitrated. They cannot 
be arbitrated, for the simple reason that neither of them 
will submit to arbitrate its own right to exist. One 
cannot conceive of the idea that two normal men would 
willingly submit to any tribunal the right to pass upon 
their individual right to life and liberty, if they knew 
beforehand that the decree should be death to one of 
them. So neither will democracy and autocracy submit 
to arbitrate their assumed right to overcome each other. 

While I hoped, merely selfishly hoped, that the Allies 
would be able to crush this autocratic octopus that 
sought to cast its tentacles about the institutions of 
mankind, I knew that crushing in this contest must be 
done. It then became with me a moral question 
whether, if the tendency of America is toward democ- 
racy, it was right for America longer to remain neutral 
in a contest in which the very ideals upon which our in- 
stitutions rested were at stake. I hoped that the cup 
might pass from our nation; but if it were necessary for 


. the democracy of the world that we should drain this 


cup, then as one American I was ready to drain my por- 
tion of its dregs. It was for that reason that I felt a 
thrill of pride in my native land that it was willing to 
cast its lot with democracy. Yet our sacrifices will 
have been in vain if we do not achieve as a fruit of this 
war not only the death of autocracy, but all that goes 
with it. 


























BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


. . A proposal of Mr. Charles W. Eliot, communi- 
cated recently in a letter to the New York Times, sug- 
gests a conference of representatives appointed by each 
of the belligerent powers to discuss the bases of a possible 
peace. The conference is to be called without the decla- 
ration of any armistice, and the conferees are to attend 
uninstructed by their respective governments in any 
way. Four conferees are recommended for each of the 
greater nations, two each for the smaller. The subjects 
of discussion are two, with certain subdivisions or sub- 
sidiary topics, as follows: 


1. The means of so organizing the civilized world that 
international war can be prevented—by force when peace- 
able means have failed. 

(A) Will the nations concerned publicly recognize, as a 
settled principle of international action, that no nation shall 
henceforth attempt to exercise rule or domination over any 
other nation, large or small, occidental or oriental? 

(B) Can the boundaries of the European States be so ad- 
justed that no European population shall be held by force to 
an unnatural allegiance contrary to their wishes? 

(C) Shall the freedom of the seas and of the canals and 
channels connecting great seas be placed under international 
guarantees for peace times, but not for war times? 

(D) Will all the nations agree that enlargements of na- 
tional territory, extensions of national trade, and concerted 
migrations shall hereafter be brought about only by the con- 
sent and with the good will of all parties concerned, and 
shall be maintained only by the parties’ sense of mutual 
service and advantage? 

For expansion of trade, the universal reliance shall here- 
after be the policy of the “open door.” and for relief from 
congestion of population, the policy of “peaceful penetration.” 
Enlargements of territory by purchase or other voluntary 
contract shall be subject to the approval of the international 
council. 

(E) Will the present belligerents agree to form an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance for the purpose of instituting 
and maintaining an international council composed of one 
delegate from each nation, and an executive commission com- 
posed of one commissioner from each of either three or 
five great powers—such, for example, as Great Britain, 
France, Russia. Germany. and the United States, or the 
United States, France, and Germany, the chairman of the 
commission to be in either case an American—and an inter- 
national army and international navy—the function of all 
these bodies combined to be to prevent international war. if 
need be by the use of force, and therefore to see that forces 
adequate to that end are maintained on call, these forces to 
be decidedly superior to the existing armies and navies of 
any two nations combined? 

2. The removal or remedying in good measure of the pub- 
lic wrongs, injustices, and distrust which contributed to the 
outbreak of the present war, or have been created during 
its course—wrong-doings and passions which will cause fu- 
ture wars unless done away with. 

(A) The partition of Poland. 

(B) The cutting off of Alsace-Lorraine from France in 
1870-71. 

(C) The failure to give Italy in 1866 certain territories 
long subject to Austrian but unquestionably belonging to the 
Italian nationality. 

(D) The discords and enmities introduced into the Near 
East, and particularly into the Balkan States, by the unjust 
treaties of 1878 and 1913, made under the oversight of the 
principal European powers. 

(E) The destruction wrought by the German and Austrian 
occupation of Belgium and Northern France, Poland and 
Serbia, and the Russian invasion of East Prussia, and the 
various means of restoring those countries, such as indemni- 
ties, repayment of fines and requisitions, and loans from any 
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nations that are able and willing to make them at no inter- 
est, for a time and a slowly rising rate up to a maximum of 
5 per cent. 

(F) The oppression of several distinct nationalities which 
have long been miserable under the control of Turkey. 


As a result of lengthy discussion of war aims, the 
Allied Trade Union Conference, meeting in London the 
second week in September, passed a resolution embody- 
ing the following recommendations for peace terms: 


Militarism to be abolished in all countries; also all secret 
diplomacy. Complete restoration of liberty and independence 
of all nationalities violated and oppressed and that all an- 
nexations by force be protested against, people having for 
themselves the right to decide their national fate. That 
there should be freedom of trade organization of an interna- 
tional nature, based on equality of right for all nations. 
To enforce the assent of nations to these principles, giving 
support to a league of nations, to which should be attached 
the power of compulsory arbitration. That there should be 
limitation of armaments as a measure precedent to general 
disarmament. 


In July the majority bloc in the German Reich- 
stag voted the following resolution, described as a “peace 
resolution” 


As on August 4, 1914, on the threshold of the fourth year of 
the war, the German people stand upon the assurance of 
the speech from the throne—“We are driven by no lust of 
conquest.” 

Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and inde- 
pendence and for the intergrity of its territories. The nation 
now labors for peace and a mutual understanding and last- 
ing reconciliation among the nations. Forced acquisitions 
of territory and political, economic and financial violations 
are incompatible with such a peace. 

The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an economic 
blockade and the stirring up of enmity among the people 
after the war. The freedom of the seas must be assured. 
Only an economic peace can prepare the ground for the 
friendly association of the peoples. 

The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation of 
international judicial organizations. 

So long, however, as the enemy governments do not accept 
such a peace; so long as they threaten Germany and her 
allies with conquest and violation, the German people will 
stand together as one man, hold out unshaken and fight until 
the rights of itself and its allies to life and development are 
secured. The German nation united is unconquerable. 

The Reichstag knows that in this announcement it is at 
one with the men who are defending the Fatherland. In their 
heroic struggles they are sure of the undying thanks of the 
whole people. 


; Among the various messages and proclamations 
that have emanated from the White House, President 
Wilson has not, it appears, failed to remember the 
United States soldier, now on his way to France. In a 
recent letter to Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., of the New 
York City Mayor’s Committee on National Defense, the 
President wrote, relative to the men drafted in that city : 


Please say to the men on September 4 how entirely my 
heart is with them, and how my thoughts will follow them 
across the sea with confidence, and also with genuine envy, 
for I should like to be with them on the field and in the 
trenches, where the real and final battle for the independence 
of.the United States is to be fought, alongside the other 
peoples of the world, struggling, like ourselves, to make an 
end of those things which have threatened the integrity of 
their territory, the lives of their people, and the very char- 
ueter and independence of their governments. Bid them 
godspeed from me from a very full heart. 
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At the same time an official message was sent out from 
the White House to all soldiers of the National Army: 


THE White Hovss, 
WasHIneTon, D. C., September 3, 1917. 
To the Soldiers of the National Army: 

You are undertaking a great duty. The heart of the whole 
country is with you. 

Everything that you do will be watched with the deepest 
interest and with the deepest solicitude, not only by those 
who are near and dear to you, but by the whole nation be- 
sides. For this great war draws us all together, makes us 
all comrades and brothers, as all true Americans felt them- 
selves to be when we first made good our national independ- 
ence. 

The eyes of all the world will be upon you, because you 
are in some special sense the soldiers of freedom. Let it be 
your pride, therefore, to show all men everywhere not only 
what good soldiers you are but also what good men you are, 
keeping yourselves fit and straight in everything and pure 
and clean through and through. 

Let us set for ourselves a standard so high that it will be 
a glory to live up to it, and then let us live up to it and add 
a new laurel to the crown of America. 

My affectionate confidence goes with you in every battle 
and every test. God keep and guide you! 

Wooprow WILSsoN. 


At the request of the Secretary of the American 
Branch of the Scripture Gift Mission, the President sent 
the following message to be printed on the fly-leaf of an 
edition of 75,000 Testaments intended to be distributed 
to men of the United States Army and Navy: 


The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will read it 
and find this out for yourselves—read, not little snatches 
here and there, but long passages that will really be the road 
to the heart of it. You will find it full of real men and 
women not only, but also of the things you have wondered 
about and been troubled about all your life, as men have been 
always; and the more you read the more it will become plain 
to you what things are worth while and what are not, what 
things make men happy—loyalty, right dealing, speaking the 
truth, readiness to give everything for what they think their 
duty, and, most of all, the wish that they may have the real 
approval of the Christ, who gave everything for them—and 
the things that are guaranteed to make men unhappy— 
selfishness, cowardice, greed, and everything that is low and 
mean. When you have read the Bible you will know that 
it is the Word of God, because you will have found it the key 
to your own heart, your own happiness, and your own duty. 


eal Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes declared their mutual 
fidelity and their right to unite in a single nation at a 
recent conference held at Corfu, at which were present 
the members of the former Serbian coalition cabinet, 
the members of the present cabinet, and representatives 
of the Yougoslav Committee of London. In a resolution 
passed unanimously they declared that the three races 
“constitute one single nation welded into one whole by 
blood, by the spoken and written language, by the con- 
tinuity of the occupation of the territory it inhabits, by 
the common and vital interests of its national existence 
and by the general development of its moral and ma- 
terial life.’ The resolution includes the plan for the 
foundation of such a State “on modern and democratic 
principles.” This is to be a free and independent king- 
dom with a single allegiance, a constitutional monarchy, 
democratic and parliamentary, having at its head the 
dynasty Karageorgevitch, and to be known as “The 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” The 
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three peoples are to have wholly equal rights, with full 
religious, linguistic, and racial freedom. The kingdom 
comprises that territory already occupied by these 
peoples, to be severed from the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and joined with Servia and Montenegro, amounting 
to a State of some 12,000,000 inhabitants. 


. . “A Reasonable Man’s Peace” is the contribution 
of H. G. Wells to the London Daily News. He holds 
that the time has now arrived when a peace may be made 
which will appeal with equal force and reasonableness to 
both belligerents, and says: 


The conditions of peace now can be stated in general 
terms that are as acceptable to a reasonable man in Berlin 
as they are to a reasonable man in Paris, London, Petrograd, 
or Constantinople. There are to be no conquest, no domina- 
tion of recalcitrant populations, no bitter insistence upon 
vindictive penalties, and there must be something in the 
nature of a world-wide league of nations to keep peace 
securely in the future, to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, and to maintain international justice. To that the gen- 
eral mind of the world has come today. Why, then, does 
waste and killing go on? Why is not a peace conference 
sitting now? Manifestly because a small minority of people 
in positions of peculiar advantage, in positions of trust and 
authority, prevent or delay its assembling. 


An international convention for the purpose of 
terminating international anarchy and establishing in- 
ternational government, as a war measure, is the pro- 
posal of Senator Owen, introduced in the Senate in 
August as a joint resolution (S. J. Res., 94). The 
international government so proposed is to be based on 
several principles, among which are the following: 


1. Internal self-government, with full national rights for 
every “civilized nation and informed people.” 

2. Freedom of the seas and of all international water- 
ways. 
= Freedom of shipment without tax for all interior na- 
tions. 

4. An international legislative council to draft interna- 
tional law to be enacted by a three-fourths vote of the 
parliaments of the member nations. 

5. An international executive cabinet elected and con- 
trolled by the council. 

6. Representative voting power for each nation in the 
council according to population, wealth, and governmental 
development. 

7. An international supreme court established by the coun- 
cil, with power to pass upon questions impossible of diplo- 
matic adjustment, but with no power to pass on questions 
affecting the reserved rights of nations. 

8. An international army and navy supported by the na- 
tions in common on a scale of relative population and wealth. 

9. Reduction of all armaments otherwise to that sufficient 
merely for internal or local police purposes. 

10. The international army and navy to be used only to 
suppress or prevent invasion of the territory of a member 
nation and for blockade and embargo to enforce interna- 
tional law. 

11. The penalty for military efforts against a member 
nation shall be international blockade and embargo on all 
supplies and suppression by the international army and 
navy. 

12. The full rights of backward nations to be established 
by international agreements with a view to future self- 
government. 


The resolution further states that the power of the 
German military autocracy must first be broken, that 
no peace is desirable until the war is fought to a con- 
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elusive end and that President Wilson’s statements of 
the unselfish purposes of the United States in this war 
are fully endorsed. The President is instructed to sub- 
mit the resolution to the allied nations and to invite 
them and all neutrals to an international convention 
for the purpose of ratifying the principles enumerated. 


; A practicable plan, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of the League of Nations, to maintain interna- 
tional peace and justice after the war, was the subject 
of a recent discussion at a conference of well-known 
British lawyers in London. Among those present were 
Lord Bryce, Lord Buckmaster, Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir West Ridgeway, 
Sir E. Pears, and Mr. Aneurin Williams. Much dis- 
cussion was given to the machinery of such an inter- 
national tribunal as should have authority to decide in- 
ternational questions and to enforce its decisions. 
Among the speakers, Lord Parmoor claimed that the 
recent speech of Chancellor Michaelis contained much 
that was not unfavorable to a proposed League of Na- 
tions. The following resolution was passed with but 
one dissenting vote: “That this meeting desires to 
assist in formulating a practicable scheme in accori- 
ance with.the principles of a League of Nations to 
maintain internatinal peace and justice after the war.” 


... “There are only two ways to get rid of war,” 
says, “The Innocent Bystander.” “One is to establish 
peace; the other. is to organize justice.” Upon this 
theme this writer elaborates a little pamphlet of “racy 
reasoning” entitled “The Web of Nations,” which may 
be obtained from Stewart-Mackintosh, Inc., Printers, 
310-312 West Second Street, Duluth, Minn., for six 
cents. A few excerpts from this pamphlet, taken at 
random, are as follows: 


Organized justice is spreading. In Europe every city 
cowered behind walls till justice was organized over na- 
tional areas. Even now the frontiers bristle with forts. 
In the United States organized justice is continental. 
Otherwise there would be fortifications between Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, between Kansas and Nebraska. 
Peace, the positive kind of peace, can be had for the making. 
Organized justice, the foundation of peace between nations, 
is only another word for law and order. When law is 
broken, there must be appeal to some authority; from 
breach of international law there was no appeal but to the 
strongest. That is no law and never was and never will be. 
Law cannot rise till there is a community. Now all the 
world is linked in one community, organization must fol- 
low—organization that includes the entire family of civil- 
ized nations. Organized justice, like every other creature, 
must have some sort of structure. Organized justice begins 
with some common purpose. Finding a common purpose— 
and this distracted world may be nearer to concord than 
we think—nothing can hinder any loosely associated group 
of human beings from building thereon. They must—hu- 
man nature works that way.- We have seen how the tenets 
of democracy were accepted by America; how they inspired 
American thought and purpose. For America the principle 
held true; in the society of nations it is bread enough for 
the foundation of organized justice. 


... Green coffee, dried apples, and oranges are the 
only food articles of export from this country that have 
not risen radically in price in the last year. Foreign 
consumers of other than this rather sketchy fare have 
had to pay increases of from 20 per cent to over 100 
per cent in the year from May, 1916. Wheat and 
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wheat flour are among the highest soarers as a result 
of war conditions, says Commerce Reports, and other 
breadstuffs follow to various high altitudes. Rice has 
gone up 30 per cent, corn 82 per cent. Eggs are over 
60 per cent. Even the peanut reached 66 per cent. 
Meats and dairy products range generally a_ trifle 
lower, although lard achieved an 82 per cent raise 
in the year. Potatoes, true to their recent reputation 
at home, cost the consumer abroad 135 per cent more 
than in the preceding year. 


— A proposal for a Greek Republic was recently 
vetoed by Premier Venizelos in the Greek Chamber of 
Deputies. The Premier is reported to have said that 
monarchy must be given another trial. “This of course 
is a final trial, but I am sure that the Greek people and 
the coming constitutent assembly will be disposed to 
render possible the continuance of our present system 
of democracy presided over by a king.” 


“T will not now join the number of those who say, 
‘My country is always in the wrong,” declared Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise before an audience in Lake Placid, 
N. Y., recently. Speaking of those who would obstruct 
the efforts of the Government at present Rabbi Wise 
said: 

They can do little for peace and democracy who speak 
and act with regard to the war as if two bands of ruffians 
were causelessly scrimmaging in the streets, as if nothing 
more were at stake than the outcome of a futile struggle 
between two equally guilty war groups. They can do little 
either for peace or democracy who are indifferent to the 
origin of a war which is nothing else than a mightily organ- 
ized assault upon the right of the lesser peoples to choose 
their own way of life instead of having it made in Germany 
for them. 


. Because it has been the practice of the German 
Government heretofore to prevent the publication in 
Germany of the full text cf diplomatic documents, it 
was planned, we are told, if the same procedure is fol- 
lowed with regard to the President’s reply to the Pope, 
to scatter German translations of the entire text of the 
reply over the German trenches by aeroplane. 


... Why, though one may fight for democracy, one 
does not do so eagerly unless enjoying its full bene- 
fits, is explained in the following paragraph : 


It is difficult, as we have seen lately, to light a consuming 
fire of patriotic enthusiasm in the breast of a man who has 
no real and visible stake in the country, whose home is an 
overcrowded and baby-ridden room hired by the week from 
a merciless landlord, and who realizes but too acutely that 
all the country does for him is to make him work as much 
as it can for the smallest wages possible. If he be not an 
absolute fool he will grasp the truth, that he only becomes 
really interesting to his Government when it is in some 
crisis. Then he is patted on the back, offered fair wages. 
and an even exaggerated ration, and enjoined as a good 
patriot to go out cheerfully to lay down his life for his 
country! He remembers, too, when he was called on to 
do this the last time—as soon as the danger was over, he 
was thrown to the dogs, or on the street—-and forgotten, 


“This,” remarks the book reviewer of the New York 
Evening Post, “is not quoted from one of the radical 
periodicals recently in trouble with the Post Office De- 
partment. The passage occurs in “The Principles of 
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Military Art? (Dutton), by Major Sir Francis Fletcher 
Vane, Bt.” 


The staggering total of casualties for the first 
three years of the war of over fifteen millions is not 
alleviated by the fact that nearly half of these are 
deaths, either in battle or from wounds. Tables pub- 
lished by The New York Times Current History, com- 
piled to July 28, 1917, are as follows: 








Seriously Capt’d or 
Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 

England ... 298,988 177,224 182,452 659,664 
France ..... 1,580,000 921,328 696,548 3,197,876 
Russia ..... 2,062,064 1,223,476 1,243,096 4,528,636 
SS rr 130,356 60,840 68,292 259,488 
Belgium ... 2,064 27,324 149,644 239,032 
GOPOER occse 74,484 34,776 ternees 109,260 
Germany .. 1,908,800 958,612 704,128 3,571,540 
Austria .... 849,368 540,673 833,644 481,096 
Turkey .... 157,644 236,548 86,904 481,096 
Bulgaria ... 9,324 8,676 7,452 25,452 

Totals . 7,188,092 4,189,477 8,973,169 15,351,732 


These do not, of course, include minor casualties, of 
which the majority do not incapacitate from further 
service. It is estimated that of the Entente wounded 
eighty per cent return to the ranks, while Germany 
claims eighty-five per cent. 


The progress and the results of the war to date 
are graphically summed up by Major General Frederick 
B. Maurice, Chief Director of Military Operations at 
the British War Office, in an article appearing in the 
magazine above quoted. Presenting them still more 
briefly, they are seen to be as follows: 


1. The year of pre-war German strategy. When the 
crushing attack on France failed, a second blow was to 
be delivered to slothful Russia. 

2. Abandonment of pre-war strategy and initiation 
of the Mittle-Europa plan. In half a year this plan, 
the most successful of Germany’s mulitary efforts, 
reached its culmination. 

3. The entrance of England in force, and Germany’s 
return to heavy offensives on the West. This culmi- 
nated for Germany in the Verdun failure. Germany’s 
Rumanian push at this time is relatively unimportant. 

4. Beginning the year 1917, with the scales slightly 
balanced in favor of the Entente Allies, and Germany 
everywhere on the defensive. 


Commenting on the Pope’s Notes to the bel- 
ligerents, La Vita Internazionale, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Lombardy Union of the International So- 
ciety for Peace, says in part that, “from his supposed 
position of neutrality, the Pope, in assuming the part 
of mediator between the belligerents, has in reality 
strongly favored the interests of the imperalists arrayed 
at present against democracy. This note from the 
Vatican betrays therefore the fallacy of too narrow a 
scope. Were the voice of the Pope raised equally in be- 


half of those governments opposed to the two Central 
Powers, it would not speak for a premature peace, which 
in effect would be no better than an armistice, whether 
of shorter or longer 


duration. The true peace, the 
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peace which will endure, can verily be none other than 
that which is wrought from victory.” 


.. On Saturday, the fifteenth of September, the 
Mexican people celebrated the one hundred seventh anni- 
versary of their independence. A like celebration took 
place in Chile three days later, for this country also 
threw off its bondage to the crown of Spain in Sep- 
tember of the year 1810, although actual freedom 
from Spanish rule was not secured until 1818. La 
Prensa (New York) notes that the national holiday 
of Mexico did not fail of celebration also in this coun- 
try, being formally observed by the considerable num- 
ber of Mexicans resident in New York City. 





AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
New England Department 


Tom for his subject “The Friendship of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Peoples,” Director Tryon began his 
fall series of lectures on international relations by 
making a trip to Canada. His schedule included lec- 
tures before the Canadian Club, St. John; the Canadian 
Club and the University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, and Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, as well as visits to Montreal and Ottawa. In 
passing through Maine he addressed a Sunday rally at 
Grace Methodist Church, Bangor, to which the Meth- 
odists of Brewer, Maine, were also invited. Returning 
through New Hampshire, he stopped at places along his 
route in preparation for future work. For the present 
the New England Director will make his headquarters 
at 95 Exchange street, Portland, where he will act as 
secretary of the Maine Peace Society in place of Major 
George E. Fogg, who has been called to military service 
with the First Maine Heavy Artillery. 


Pacific Coast Department 


The Director of this Department has been on wheels 
much of the time during the last six weeks. His first 
stop was a ten days’ sojourn at Cedar Lake, Indiana, 
where the Director conducted a large peace study class 
in the Young Friends’ Conference. ‘This conference was 
composed of groups of young people from Canada, 
Rhode Island, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, lowa, Ohio, Indiana, and one from Japan. 
The Director had the privilege of giving one of the 
evening addresses before the entire conference. He 
also had a number of conferences with teachers and 
others interested in peace propaganda. 

Wilmington, Ohio, was next visited. Here the Di- 
rector gave the annual peace address before the Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of “Quakers and War.” He 
also took part in a number of conferences and aided sev- 
eral teachers in selecting books and other peace material 
for further study and work. 

The Director gave peace addresses next at Friends’ 
meetings in West Richmond and Fountain City, Indi- 
ana, and delivered three addresses before the Selma 
(Ohio) Quarterly Meeting. At Oskaloosa, Iowa, the 
Director gave the annual peace address on “Quakers and 
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War,” before the Yearly Meeting, and also held many 
individual conferences concerning the peace question. 
The following week he was invited to give the same ad- 
dress before the Friends’ meetings in Iowa, located at 
Earlham, Bear Creek, Marshalltown, Bangor, Sears- 
boro, Pleasant Plain, Springdale, and West Branch. 

One interesting feature of the work in these various 
meetings or churches was the large number who decided 
to buy some of the very best peace books on the peace 
question for themselves and for the public schools and 
public libraries in their respective communities. On 
his way to the Western Yearly Meeting of Friends at 
Plainfield, Indiana, the Director had the opportunity to 
confer with Mr. Harold G. Townsend, the Director of the 
Central West Department, in Chicago. 


South Atlantic States Department 


The two hundred and twentieth annual session of the 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, one of the 
oldest of the fourteen American Yearly Meetings of 
Friends, was held at Guilford College, N. C., August 
8-15. The attendance was large and the interest in all 
departments of the work of this worthy body was mani- 
fested throughout the entire session. 

On the opening day of the session, with the subject 
of world peace under consideration, Arthur Deerin 
Call, Secretary of the American Peace Society, and Dr. 
J.J. Hall, Director of the South Atlantic States Depart- 
ment, were the speakers. Mr. Call reviewed the present 
world situation from the standpoint of peace workers 
in an address entitled “Cumber and Entanglements.” 
Dr. Hall pointed out that the war is no proof that Chris- 
tianity has faded, for though many things had utterly 
failed, Christianity as such had never been tried. We 
should not despair, but keep our faith and realize the 
present as a call to service. He spoke of the work of 
the Peace Society—not revolutionary, not destructive, 
and yet not forgetting the goal of a world at peace and 
a governed world. Dr. L. L. Hobbs heartily com- 
mended the Peace Society’s paper, the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, and the good work it is now doing. On the 
succeeding night Walter C. Woodward, editor of The 
American Friend, gave a splendid address in which he 
pointed out the fact that while Friends are exempted 
from carrying a gun or serving in the trenches, they are 
not exempted from loyalty to their country, their church, 
and humanity, but must give to these their best, and so 
continue to do. When Dr. L. L. Hobbs, as clerk of the 
meeting, was compelled to retire at this session on ac- 
count of recent illness, many arose and bore testimony 
to his worth and wisdom during forty years of faithful 
service. 

Maine Division 

Dr. Tryon will act as Secretary of the Maine Peace 
Society in the absence of George E. Fogg, who has been 
secretary of the Division since its formation in 1912, 
and is now in active military service. Mr. Fogg, who 


has always cooperated heartily with the New England 
Department Director, is a graduate of Bowdoin College 
and a member of the law firm of Fogg & Clifford. Be- 
sides having now a recognized position at the bar, he 
has for several years been president of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Association and an effective worker for prison 
reform, Dr, Tryon may be addressed at Major Fogg’s 
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office, 95 Exchange street, Portland, Maine, where the 
headquarters of the New England Department of the 
American Peace Society will be temporarily located 
with the Maine Division. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY 


It is the policy of the Massachusetts Peace Society in 
the present emergency to “cooperate with official and 
volunteer agencies for national service, especially with 
those organizations that conserve the health and the 
moral welfare of men.” In accordance with this policy 
the Society has recently offered the use of its offices to 
the Women’s Committee on Food Conservation of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety. 


PEoPLe’s CouNCIL OF AMERICA FOR DEMOCRACY AND 
PEACE 


The activities of this organization have been difficult 
to follow, owing to the rapidity of their sequence and to 
the fact that newspaper reports of the various events 
have been highly colored and not in all instances trust- 
worthy. A rough estimate of its recent history begins 
with the refusal of David Starr Jordan to be its delegate 
to a proposed Stockholm Conference on September 9. 
Dr. Jordan subsequently stated publicly that, although 
the Council had been authorized to use his name as 
treasurer up to September 1, his entire connection with 
the organization after that date was to be considered 
severed. On the 24th of August a meeting of the Coun- 
cil in Philadelphia was upset by a mob of sailors and 
soldiers. In Memphis, on the same day, permission to 
use a public hall for meeting purposes was refused a 
branch of the Council. In Minneapolis the Council, 
refused a hall, scheduled a meeting for September 1 in 
a circus tent, but were refused permission by Governor 
Burnquist to meet anywhere in the State of Minnesota. 


On August 28 their meeting in Fargo, N. D., was 
broken up by persistent singing of the National An- 


them. A meeting in Hudson, Wis., on the 30th, was 
prevented by a mob of citizens and a telegram from 
Governor Philipp denying the Council permission to 
meet in that State, although a hurried journey by spe- 
cial train had been made from New York for that pur- 
pose. The next effort for meeting was made in Chi- 
cago, with the apparent encouragement of Mayor 
Thompson, but under the official ban of Governor Low- 
den. The Governor ordered troops to intercept the 
meeting; but these arrived too late to prevent a five- 
hour conference. Subsequent meetings were impossible. 
Plans were announced for meetings in Washington, 
D. C., and on board ship beyond the three-mile limit, 
but were not followed out. A meeting scheduled 
to be held in Pierre, 8. D., September 15, was forbidden 
by Governor Norbeck. A meeting of the Hartford, 
Conn., branch, September 16, was stopped by the police 
and two members arrested. The Council has addressed 
a letter to the Attorney General requesting a full investi- 
gation of their sources of income, expenditures, corre- 
spondence, minutes of meetings, and other data showing 
methods of work. “We are moved to make our re- 
quest,” declares the letter signed by James H. Maurer, 
chairman of the executive committee, and Louis P. 
Lochner, executive secretary, “because of the malicious 
attacks made upon us by outside sources,” The Wash- 
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ington headquarters issued on September 1, Vol. I, No. 
1, of The People’s Councillor. On the fourteenth 
Theodore H. Lunde, a wealthy Swedish-American and 
treasurer of the Council. was called before the Depart- 
ment of Justice, “to explain something.” 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE FOR LABOR AND DEMOCRACY 


In a letter to Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, President Wilson, ex- 
pressing his regret at being unable to attend the recent 
conference of the Alliance opened September 5, in Min- 
neapolis, wrote relative to the men and women about to 
attend the conference : 


With all my heart I want them to feel that their devotion 
to country is in no wise a betrayal of principle, and that in 
serving America today they are serving their cause no less 
faithfully than in the past. I myself have had sympathy 
with the fears of the workers of the United States, for the 
tendency of war is toward reaction, and too often military 
necessities have been made an excuse for the destruction of 
laboriously erected industrial and social standards. 

These fears, happily, have proved to be baseless. With 
quickened sympathies and appreciation, with a new sense 
of the invasive and insidious dangers of oppression, our 
people have not only held every inch of ground that has been 
won by years of struggle, but have added to the gains of 
the twentieth century along every line of human betterment. 

No one who is not blind can fail to see that the battle line 
of democracy for America stretches today from the fields of 
Flanders to every house and workshop where toiling, upward 
striving men and women are counting the treasures of right 
and justice and liberty which are being threatened by our 
present enemies. 

May not those who toil and those who have made common 
cause of the larger hope ‘for the masses of mankind take 
renewed heart as they think on those days when America 
has taken its stand for the rights of humanity and the fellow- 
ship of social and international justice? 


In his opening address at the conference Mr. Gom- 
pers, as chairman, stated the principles actuating the 
members, in part as follows: 


As believers in the great and splendid vision of democracy 
and internationalism, the fraternalism and solidarity of all 
peoples, we assert et this time our unqualified loyalty to the 
republic of the United States of America and our determina- 
tion to do all that lies in our power to win the war in which 
it is engaged. 

Loyalty to the ideals of freedom, democracy and interna- 
tionalism requires loyalty to America. 

Disloyalty to America in this crisis is disloyalty to the 
cause of freedom, democracy and internationalism. 

No national selfishness impelled this republic to enter the 
war. 

To the men and women of the American labor movement, 
and to all sincere friends of democracy and internationalism, 
we call for loyal support to America and her allies in this 
great struggle. Let us make our beloved republic strong and 
victorious for the sake of humanity, and thus insure for our 
children and their children the priceless heritage of liberty 
and democracy. Let us, at the same time, stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the fight against the foes of democracy within 
our own borders, resolved never to rest until the goal of 
democracy, industrial, political and international, has been 
attained. 

LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


Maryland Branch 


Several officers of this branch were recently appointed 
to a committee to wait upon President Wilson and pre- 
sent an engraved copy of the resolution recently adopted 
by the Maryland General Assembly, pledging Mary- 
land’s resources to the nation during the war period and 
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declaring for permanent peace in the world after the 
war, to be enforced, if necessary, by a concert of nations. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE 

At the special request of two representatives of the 
committee touring France, fourteen men were selected 
early in August from the unit at the training camp at 
Haverford College, Pa., for immediate service in France. 
The intention of the committee, which is under the 
charge of Vincent D. Nicholson, executive secretary, is 
to cooperate with English Friends and the French So- 
ciety of Friends in reconstruction work in the devas- 
tated parts of France in the districts of the Marne and 
the Meuse. Nineteen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are represented in the unit now training at Ha- 
verford to offer competent service abroad as physicians. 
builders, contractors, carpenters, agriculturists, social 
workers, and as experts in other lines. In Philadelphia 
a storeroom has been opened where goods will be assem- 
bled to be made into clothing by women workers in 
various parts of the country. These goods will be 
shipped and distributed by the Red Cross when com- 
pleted. Over one hundred thousand dollars has been 
freely contributed for this work, for which a total fund 
of two hundred fifty thousand dollars is estimated 
to be necessary. Calls are being sent out for women 
volunteer relief workers. To qualify a woman must be 
either a trained nurse or else have had training in prac- 
tical social service work. It is also necessary that she 


speak French fluently. 
WomaANn’s PEACE Party 
Indiana Branch 


The majority of the members of this branch are said to 
have resigned because some of the leaders of the na- 
tional organization were connected with The Peo- 
ple’s Council of America for Democracy and Peace. In 
her message to the Chicago headquarters of the party, 
Mrs. Helen Bennet, chairman, declared it impossible 
longer to continue the organization under the circum- 
stances, but that the resigning members stood “for the 
peace of .the world as strongly as ever.” 

AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM 

In a statement recently issued from headquarters the 
Union states that it has given permission to all branches 
to prosecute in its name for libel all those who charac- 
terize the Union as pro-German, supported by German 
funds, or as guilty of sedition or treason. In regard to 
statements that the Union is being investigated by Gov- 
ernment authorities, the proclamation says that “The 
truth of the matter is that ever since the outbreak of 
the war we have voluntarily sent to the Department of 
Justice, both in New York and in Washington, every 
solitary bit of literature which we have gotten out, and 
that not any of it has received the slightest official criti- 
cism. Since war was declared we have not sought to 
obstruct the Government in the conduct of the war, 
though we have done our best to protect American de- 
mocracy from the attacks of some of its new-found 
friends.” 


COMMISSION ON INTER-CHURCH FEDERATIONS 


This Commission of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has announced a con- 
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gress to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 1-4, “for 
the purpose of standardizing the methods of Christian 
cooperation in the service of the community and the 
State.” Reports will be submitted to the congress by 
eight commissions that have been making careful in- 
vestigations since the first of the year. These reports 
are on Community Evangelism, World Evangelism, 
Social Service, Religious Education, Comity, Religious 
Publicity, International Justice and Good Will, and 
Principles and Methods of Organization. 


Peace CoMMITTEE, NEW YorK STATE FEDERATION OF 
Women’s CLUBS 


A statement issued by the Committee to members de- 
clares that “Since the entrance of the United States into 
the war you may have questioned the advisability of 
continuing your peace work in your club, thinking that 
all has failed. On the contrary, the program of our 
peace committee has been endorsed both theoretically 
and practically by President and Congress. The pa- 
triotic character of our peace work receives sanction in 
the words of President Wilson in his address to Con- 
gress on April 2: ‘Our object is to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of the world.’ 
Members of the Federation must do their part and stand 
firm in the determination that this must be the last war. 
You are reminded that by resolution adopted at Bing- 
hampton in Novembeg, 1914, there was recommended 
the organization of peace committees in every club for 
the creation of a strong public opinion to secure inter- 
national organization. No club will fail to arrange for 
consideration of the vital matters involved in this work 
in its regular club program, and do all in its power to 
keep these aims and ideals consistently before the pub- 
lic. If you have a peace committee, keep it alive and 
active. If you have none, form one.” 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


A recent letter issued to members of the Fellowship 
calls their attention to the following points: 

1. Hope for the eventual success of the Stockholm 
Conference. 

2. The necessity for such concrete utterances of Allied 
Terms of Peace as will give the German people a sense 
of greater security in peace than they find in the mili- 
tary power of their government. 

3. The free discussion of all matters relative to peace 
in a spirit of good will. 

4. The Fellowship’s promised support of the consci- 
entious objector. 


CENTRALE FUER FRIEDENSBESTREBUNGEN 


On the 4th of August appeared a first issue of Die 
Verséhnung (Reconciliation), advertised as “Organ der 
Centrale fiir Friedensbestrebungen,” published in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, by Dr. Charles L. Hartmann, and 
edited by Prof. Dr. R. Broda, the editor of another 
Swiss weekly, La Voix de ’Humanité. Die Versdhnung 
appears each Saturday, and contains original articles 
upon the peace movement and the European situation 
generally. The third issue, dated August 18, contains 
a brief compilation of opinion upon the Russian peace 
formula: “Peace without annexation or indemnities.” 
These are short opinions from citizens of Germany, 
Italy, Ongland, and Hungary. Theodore Wolff, editor 
of the Berlin Tageblatt, objects to the formula, in that 
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it implies a return to the status quo, and, although he 
states himself as opposed to annexations that are accom- 
plished without consulting the will of those annexed, 
bids for such an alteration of the map of Europe as may 
be obtained by mutual consent in a “peace of under- 
standing.” Prof. Achille Loria, of the University of 
Turin, prefers as a formula: “Reorganization of all 
States on the basis of the principle of nationality,” and 
declares the question of indemnities to be subsidiary to 
this, and only to be settled according to the exigencies 
of each separate case. Prof. Estlin Carpenter, of Ox- 
ford, believes in indemnity for Belgium, Serbia, and 
France, and annexation for England in the case of the 
African colonies. Privy Councillor Prof. Wilhelm 
Forster, of Berlin, declares that the Russian formula is 
too radical for either side to consider as it stands, but 
that any just basis of peace must be some formula which 
tends to approximate it. Former Procurator General 
Lino Ferriani, of Italy, interprets the formula with 
peculiar meaning, insisting on the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, and Trieste, the Trentino, and the 
Adriatic coast to Italy. Dr. Alexander Giesswein, 
member of the Hungarian Reichstag, votes strongly for 
the literal interpretation of the formula, with the sole 
exception of annexation by sale or mutual agreement. 





BETWEEN FRIENDS 
THE DILEMMA OF THE ‘‘RELIGIOUS OBJECTOR.’’ 


The conscientious objector to military service who bases 
his objections on religious grounds confronts what must ap- 
pear to him to be a very serious dilemma, with the imminent 
certainty of being logically impaled on one horn or the other. 
Either he must secede from the Union, or he must admit 
two most damnable conclusions concerning the God who has 
commanded him “Thou shalt not kill!” If through religious 
scruples he fail to obey the edicts of his Government, he is a 
secessionist pure and simple—if, that is, he declares that the 
only power he recognizes is the Divine. If that is so, he has 
no place in any temporal government, or in any country so 
ruled. If there be a spot on earth where only the laws of God 
are heard, to that spot he must repair; otherwise he is a man 
without a country. 

If, however, he be unwilling to meet this situation, if he 
love any people or any nation sufficiently to admit fealty to 
its laws and loyalty to its government, then the second horn 
of the dilemma impales him. If he obey in all else, but asks 
exemption from necessary military service on the ground of 


* religious scruples, he admits two things implicitly: first, 


that his good faith with his God can be bankrupted through 
obedience to his national oath of allegiance, and, second, that 
his God counsels disobedience and disloyalty. For if ac- 
ceptance of military service can violate his conscience, in 
effect it can destroy his integrity with his God; and if main- 
tenance of that integrity implies not meeting fairly the im- 
plications of citizenship in a democratic community, then it 
implies, no less, disloyalty. 

What escape has the objector? Only this: to face his 
dilemma courageously and to walk blandly through it! 
Dilemmas are often wholly mythical animals, and this one 
has an existence only in the too hasty conclusion of an 
excited mind. That conclusion is, that because a Divine in- 
junction and a temporal command seem to conflict, that con- 
flict must be real, and the pitiable object of their combined 
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urgence must be crushed between them. The conflict is, in 
truth, a myth. Is not the very notion that the purposes of the 
United States Government can run counter to the purposes of 
God ridiculous? Is not the serious consideration of such a 
possibility in itself sacrilege? Granted that it is true that 
man is divinely enjoined “Thou shalt not kill,” that by no 
means makes it true that a man is urged by his God to dis- 
obey the commands of his government. If there be any 
doubt on this point, let us consult the precedents and the law 
in the case. The authority consulted may be ignored by 
some, but not by the religious objector. It runs as follows: 

And they asked him, saying: “Teacher, we know that thou 
sayest and teachest rightly, and acceptest not the person of 
any, but of a truth teachest the way of God. Is it lawful for 
us to give tribute unto Cesar?” 

But he perceived their craftiness, and said unto them: 
ad me a denarius. Whose image and superscription hath 

And they said: “Czsesar’s.” 

And he said unto them: “Then render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” 

Now, it may be fairly said that the duty of a citizen, whose 
oath of allegiance has been given and accepted, to bear arms 
in defense and support of his nation’s policies bears “the 
image and superscription of Cesar.” His government can 
claim his body and its service as it can claim the U. S. 
equivalent of denarii. It can order him to take arms, to 
embark, and to take his place in the trenches in France. 
These are “Czesar’s” to command and the citizen’s to render. 
As for that citizen’s conscience—where in Holy Writ is it 
said that a man’s conscience is a matter between himself and 
his government? The attempt to mingle thus material and 
spiritual entities is man’s own invention and sever has it 
failed to result in his confusion. The strange chemistry that 
would so amalgamate entities as distinct and apart as earth 
and Deity results only in raising poisonous cerebral vapors 
in which are seen the horrendous but virtually non-existent 
shapes and forms such as this particular pet dilemma of the 
conscientious objector. 

The religious objector bases his case upon his faith in the 
reality of the Divine injunction. May one not counsel him, for 
his peace of mind, more courage in that faith? Dare be trust 
that God is more powerful than government? Dare he be- 
lieve that his government cannot bring to pass any situation 
in which his conscientious scruples will be violated? Dare 
he resolve that his God does not need his help in seeing to it 
that, if: he earnestly desire to obey the Divine command, he 
may do so? It takes courage, verily, to render unto God the 
things that are God’s. Will the objector help his case, either 
before God or man, by weakly compromising in the attempt 
to render God’s tribute to Cesar? 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
“joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—THE EptrTor. 


CarTHAGE, Mo., August 5, 1917. 
Sm: Far from being out of sympathy with the cause you 
represent, I have been in such a state of confusion and dis- 
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tress owing to the entrance of our country into this terrible 
world war, that I have neglected to go on with my usual 
affairs of life, and this largely accounts for my failure to 
respond to your first letter. 

The ApvocaTE OF PEACE I do fully appreciate and it is the 
rock to which I cling in these times of trouble. If it could 
be placed in every home in the land, I believe that its 
monthly message of sound thinking would go a long way in 
stiffening the determination of the American people to see 
that this war is a war to end war and to bring about dis- 
armament. 

There seems so little else that we, who believe war a 
wicked sin and that our world can be properly governed, may 
undertake to bring about this reasonable end. 

Sincerely yours, MARTHA C. TAAFFE, 
Missouri Equal Suffrage Association. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., August 6, 1917. 
Sir: I want to take time to commend the sentiment of the 
August number, especially the article entitled “What We Are 
Supporting.” 1 think it is a good sound basis for every 
sensible peace man. 
Yours truly, Rev. G. V. STRYKER, 
Superintendent American International College. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, August 11, 1917. 
The American Peace Society, 612-14 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I take pleasure in enclosing annual member- 
ship fee and in doing so wish to thank the Society for the 
high plane, practical as well as high, on which it has placed 
the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, and also for its excellent editorship. 
It requires leadership of a high order to determine in any 
emergency at a period of the world’s history when wars have 
not yet been eliminated from social activities, to determine 
in behalf of a genuine peace movement, what it is best and 
most righteous to do. It seems to me that this is the kind of 
leadership which so far at least as the ADVOCATE OF PEACE is 
concerned has been given us by the American Peace Society. 
If I were in a position to make liberal contributions without 
curtailing contributions in other directions to which I am 
obligated, I should be glad to make my subscription this year 
more than usual. 

Again thanking you, I am, 


Very truly yours, Louis F. Posr. 


The portion following of a letter, which recently appeared in 
the New York Tribune, throws its own light upon the asser- 
tion that some forms of pacifism are at the present moment 
ill-advised : 


The mouth of sedition should be shut by a bullet. 

I am not boiling with rage, Mr. Editor. I am not even 
excited. The point is this—my son, my only child, in prompt 
response to his country’s duly sounded call, is today headed 
for the French trenches, there to be the target for German 
bullets. Every voice raised here at home to discourage others 
from going with him, they to back him and he to back them, 
and so to make their mighty work a success at the least 
sacrifice to any, increases the chance, already considerable, 
that he will never come back to his mother and me. I think 
that that yoice ought to be stilled before his has been 
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AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


American World Policies. By Walter E. Weyl. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1917. 295 p., with index, $2.25. 


Review of this book in the small space here available is 
by no means adequate. Mr, Weyl has approached his sub- 
ject in a manner to compel the reader’s respect in the first 
few paragraphs at which he glances. His is by no means 
the work of one who criticizes captiously nor is it the result 
of the application of a mentality stored with undigested 
masses of book lore to problems of the current day. The 
problems which Mr. Weyl discusses he has read into his 
sources as thoroughly and as skillfully as he has applied 
these sources to his subject. Reviewing the war and its 
effects mainly as they reveal the subtle working out of im- 
perialistic tendencies here and abroad, the author has pre- 
sented a study of far more than the ultimate resolution of 
these tendencies. He arrives at an attitude which he is 
pleased to call “dynamic pacifism.” It is this dynamic 
pacifism which, assuming no dogmatic stand but accommodat- 
ing itself ever to the exigencies of world politics as they flow 
and ebb, must solve the problem of the after-war. “A league 
to enforce peace,” says Mr. Weyl, “is a futility unless it is 
also a league to determine international polity. It must be a 
dynamic process, an adjustment of the nations of the world 
to their international environment.” American democracy, 
stumbling on its way though blindly, yet growing in the 
strength of an increasing desire to base American prosperity 
upon American resources, has before it great opportunities in 
the creating of a stable peace. 

It has also its dangers. The higher ideal which we have 
declared in our international relations during the past three 
years must not fail to continue our lode-star in all our 
future efforts, for internal integrity, for the solution of Pan 
American and Far East problems, as well as in our relations 
with Europe. As we apply it internally, in a thoroughly 
scientific utilization of our own resources and in our develop- 
ment within our own borders, so shall it be possible for us to 
apply it abroad for international reorganization of Europe 
and the world. Mr. Weyl sums up these conclusions with the 
curt admonition: “Internationalism begins at home.” Of 
the many books that the war has produced, both analytic 
and prophetic in nature, few are so imperatively needed for 
study and earnest consideration by those who would term 
themselves citizens of tomorrow as this volume. There is 
meat here for minds wnemic from the diet of the superficial 
theses provided so abundantly at present. It is by no means 
the last word, but its solidity, its moderateness and its 
breadth of vision make it a sterling contribution to present- 
day thought. 


Pax Economica. By Henri Lambert, member of the Société 
d’ Economie Politique, of Paris. John C. Ranklin Co. 
New York. 1917. 99p. 


As implied in the title the author bases his thesis on the 
conclusion that none other than an international economic 
settlement can ensure a permanent peace. He interprets 
anew the puzzling phrase “Peace without victory” as sur- 
render by both sides to the principle of international 
economic freedom. The booklet concludes with a suppositi- 
tious treaty of economic peace written in this spirit. All 
nations not at present free trade are to pledge themseives to 
a radical initiatory, and thereafter gradual, reduction of 
customs duties. until the world shall be wholly on a free- 
trade basis. With regard to areas over which sovereignty 
is at present a matter of dispute, the author recommends a 
system of internationalization of control regulated, as to the 
nations to be so united in power, according to the interests 
involved at present. Damages done to countries invaded 
during the war are to be made good by appropriations from 
the six great nations involved, of which Germany and 
Austria combined are to pay sixty per cent and the other 
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four ten per cent each. The concluding article of this 
“treaty” provides for the calling of an international con- 
vention, “to settle all questions of general and common in- 
terest considered useful for the future international welfare 
of humanity.” 


A League of Nations. By H. N. Brailsford. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1917. 327 p., with index and maps. 
$1.75. 

This writer makes little attempt to “round the Horn” of 
imperialism, commercialism, Malthusianism, or other “isms,” 
but sails the more tranquil seas of diplomacy and national 
policies. There is consequently a reluctant impression in the 
reader’s mind that the League of Nations proposed is to be 
attained without much difficulty beyond the persuasion of 
the various nations to regulate their boundaries, sovereign- 
ties, and foreign policies on bases mutually agreeable. Add 
to this the abolition of secret diplomacy by the force of 
public opinion, and with the adjustment of a few minor con- 
siderations, the trick is done. There seems little adequate 
recognition of the greater possibilities in such an interna- 
tional organization as will not be bound by the limitations 
implicit in the formation of any League, of the possibility of 
building up such an organization, loosely at first, but with 
ultimate surety of aim after the manner indicated in the 
“Recommendations of Havana,” recently adopted by the 
American Peace Society and the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law. The author falls victim to the common 
temptation of sketching out the World State in diagrams. 
with a fair and open-minded choice of the city to be selected 
as the Capital of the World. Mr. Brailsford can not make 
up his mind whether Berne, Geneva, Luxemburg, The Hague, 
or Constantinople would be the best capital. Meanwhile the 
world moves on in a state of international anarchy in which 
its thoughts are as far from the Capital City of the League 
of Nations as they are from the empty echoing corridors of 
the Palace of Peace. The reader, however, is much in- 
debted to Mr. Brailsford for three admirable maps that ap- 
pear at the end of this volume, one of the Austro-Hungarian 
nationalities, one of the roads of Asia Minor and the Bagdad 
region, and the third an ethnographical map of the Polish 
populations, 


Germany: The Next Republic. By Carl W. Ackerman. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 1917. 292 p. $1.50. 


Whatever the author's prejudice may be, he has not lacked 
of opportunity to judge of the temper of thought in Germany 
during the greater portion of the war and at the same time 
to view this through American eyes. Mr. Ackerman, as 
Washington correspondent of the United Tress, could fol- 
low the diplomatic developments in this country closely, up 
to the blockade of England in 1915, at which time he went 
to Germany and made his headquarters in Berlin, became 
acquainted with German and Austrian leaders of all parties, 
viewed the battle line at first hand, and, after the sinking of 
the Lusitania, was in close touch with the American Ambas- 
sador in Berlin until Mr. Gerard was forced to leave Ger- 
many. He says: “At the beginning of the war I was sympa- 
thetic with Germany, but my sympathy changed to disgust 
as I watched developments in Berlin change the German 
people from world citizens to narrow-minded, deceitful tools 
of a ruthless government. I saw Germany outlaw herself. 
I saw the Germany of 1915 disappear. I saw the birth of 
lawless Germany.” The author takes as his text the state- 
ment of the editor of the New York Tribune, “The world 
cannot exist half German and half free.” “The world can- 
not afford to consider peace with Germany.” he concludes, 
“until the people rule. The sooner the United States and her 
allies tell this to the German people officially the sooner we 
shall have peace.” His book consists of a readable, if not 
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very scientific, history of the development in Germany out- 
lined above, some parts of which are already familar to the 
reader, but of which much will be of new interest. 


The Menace of Peace. By George D. Herron. Mitchell Ken- 
nerely, New York City. 1917. 110 p. $1.00, 


The Menace of Peace lies, according to this author, in the 
fact that without a sufficient spiritual awakening the world 
is tending to regard the greatest conflict of history as lacking 
in meaning and therefore tends to make this lack the basis of 
its desire for peace. “For the war to close, and the world 
not to know what it has been fighting about, would be the 
supreme catastrophe of history.” The author regards this as 
“the day of judgment,” upon which the people of the world 
have to decide whether the materialism rampant in all 
nations but virtually personified in the German idea: of 
material domination by militarism is to persist, or whether 
they are to recognize the true meaning of the conflict, the 
opportunity of a new era of spiritual supremacy. He quotes 
Heine’s warning to France, sounded eight years ago, to be- 
ware of the scientific philosopher’s power to call forth the 
“old stone gods” of German Pantheism, when “Thor, with 
his giant’s hammer, will at last spring forth and smash the 
Gothie cathedrals to bits.” But here also the writer urges 
understanding, for “let there be no needless humiliation, no 
triumphal entry into Berlin, no prolonged occupation of Ger- 
man land. Let the civilization that has preserved its essen- 
tial values from Prussian destruction convince the German 
peoples, by its generous justice and forbearance, that their 
own Prussian masters and none others have been their 
enemies. The victory of the Allies over Germany may thus 
prove to be a victory of the Divine presence in man. Our 


choice is between Germanism and Christ—that, nor else than 
precisely that at last, is the matchless meaning of the war.” 


Essays in War Time. By Havelock Ellis. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. 1917. 450 p. $1.50. 


Subsidiary to the great question of peace, there is perhaps 
no more enthralling study at present than the observation of 
the effect of the present conflict upon the minds of our most 
substantial thinkers. The essays in this volume range from 
the fundamental of “Evolution and War” to the half pro- 
phetic, half speculative final essay on “Birth Control.” While 
only a third of them refer specifically to the war, all of them 
reveal evidence of the growth of thought inevitable in this 
period of daily revelation of new possibilities, both down- 
ward and upward for the human race. The first half of the 
book is an exposition of the writer’s conclusion that ‘‘war is 
not a permanent factor of national evolution, but for the 
most part has no place in nature at all; its beneficial effects 
are lost. and, on the highest stages of human progress, man- 
kind once more tends to be enfolded, this time consciously 
and deliberately in the general harmony of nature.” The 
latter portion of the book is devoted to the possibilities of 
nationalization, if not internationalization, of health. The 
observations of this kindly-spirited scientist may be regarded 
as a distinct contribution to those fundamenta of thought 
upon which the public consciousness must build if it is to 
embrace the possibilities of the new era whose dawn is now 
to be discerned. 


War. By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by 
Majorie Laurie, J, P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1917. 
320 p. $1.25. 

Possibly there will always be some who wi!! find this book 
of entrancing interest and read its pages with that sense of 
morbid pleasure with which atrocity stories of a few months 
ago thrilled all of us, but otherwise it, like innumerable 
others of its kind, will soon be obsolete. When we shall be 
faced with the necessity of living with, instead of fighting 
the German and his brother soldiers, we shall do well to 
burn or bury such works as this and to put them from our 
minds with the celerity with which we banish the memory of 
nightmares when the day’s work lies before us. The fault in 
binding up into volumes the horrors and degradations of this 
war is that they must so soon be forgotten if kindliness is to 
be remembered. Were we, however, to indulge ourselves with 
a perusal of such books, few would be more welcome than 
this by so well-known and loved a writer. 
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